











ECLECTIC REVIEW 


For MAY, 1842. 


——— Se 


Art. I. The Slave States of America. By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Fisher and Co. 


Tne southern states of America constitute the strong hold of 
African slavery. ‘They contain a larger number of enslaved 
Negroes than any other section of the globe, and have reduced 
the diabolical system to a more fixed and permanent form than 
it bears elsewhere. In no other protestant country is the force 
of public opinion so entirely at the service of the slave-holder. 
Both the press and the pulpit, political partisanship and religious 
zeal, have alike surrendered themselves to his service ; and are 
silent or pre just as he bids them conceal his enor- 
mities, or libel the character of his more enlightened and 
erly countrymen. In other lands, slavery has been 
seen in open and avowed hostility to re ligion. It has unmasked 
itself without reserve, and its odiousness and impiety have 
placed it in collision with the convictions and sympathies of 
religious men. Invested with all the characteristics of dark- 
ness, it has hated the light because its deeds were evil ;—a per- 
sonification of enormous crimes, it has ¢ arrayed against itself i. 
ever was virtuous or Christian-like in the heart of the com- 
munity. Its presence has consequently been felt to be incom- 
patible with the continued existence of religion, and the prayers 
and the labours of the pious have therefore been directed to its 
entire and speedy overthrow. Such was the state of things in 
Jamaica, when the guilty silence of many years was at length 
forcibly broken up by the avowed intention of the planters to 
eject Christianity from their borders. 

It was not that they hated the missionaries, Burchell and 
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Knibb, personally, but that they dreaded the moral influence of 
their ministry, and saw the impossibility of the slave system being 
continued, if such influence were allowed to extend itself. Hence 
their violent opposition to the instruction of their Negroes, and 
the fiendish frenzy with which they ultimately sought the lives 
of those devoted and honoured men. ‘The matter was thus re- 
duced to a simple alternative, which left the Christian church no 
option. Her decision was in consequence instantly made, and 
the extinction of slavery speedily followed. 

Far different is the state of things in America, and we 
grieve over the fact as dishonourable, in the last degree, to the 
churches of that country. Whence it has arisen that such should 
be the case, we are not at present concerned to inquire. We have 
to do with the fact, and with that alone. About this there is no 
doubt, and can be none, for the records of their associations, the 
resolutions of their churches, the tone of their periodicals, the 
speeches, sermons, and pamphlets of their ministers, place the 
matter beyond question, ‘The American church is emphatically 
the bulwark of American slavery. It has taken the system 
under its special patronage, and labours on its behalf, with an 
varnestness worthy of a far nobler cause. The two systems 
are on terms of recognised familiarity,—not of mere con- 
nivance, of silent sufferance, but of open and avowed friendship. 
It is not that the church is reluctantly dragged into the associa- 
tion—that it is compelled by the necessity of the case, to wink at 
a wrong which it would gladly correct—that it mourns over and 
secretly prays for the removal of an evil which it cannot destroy. 
Were this the case, American Christianity would be exempted 
from much of the censure which at present lies against it. We 
might deem its prudence criminal, and might call upon it to lift 
up its voice, regardless of all consequences, against the crying 
abomination of its land; but our estimate of its character would 
be vastly different from what it is, and the world at large would 
not be encouraged by its example, to set at open defiance the 
claims of humanity and the dictates of religion. ‘The truth of 
the matter is, and we state it with pain, that from a varicty of 
causes, long in operation, the rier xm of America have been 
induced to barter their moral influence for popularity and secular 
gain. Rather than break with the slave-holders, deeply steeped 
in crime as they are, they have undertaken to defend their sys- 
tem by arguments drawn from Holy Writ. 

‘*Tis strange—but true ; for truth is always strange ; 
Stranger than fiction ; if it could be told, 


How much would novels gain by the exchange.’ 


This state of things has naturally drawn towards the churches o! 
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America, the attention of Christians of other countries, and espe- 
cially those of Great Britain. The facts of the case have been but 
scantily known, and are evenstill very partially understood. Hence 
the importance which is attached to correct information, and the 
interest with which the reports of impartial and competent wit- 
nesses are received, With these feelings we took up the volumes 
now before us. Mr. Buckingham’s former work had clearly 
evinced the kindly feelings with which he looked on the people 
and institutions of America, and we were therefore assured that 
nothing would be set down in malice, in any —— which 
he might furnish of the slave system of the South. In this ex- 
pectation we have not been disappointed, though all our former 
impressions respecting the character of American slavery have 
been confirmed. Mr. Buckingham writes as the friend and well- 
wisher of the people, amongst whom he travelled. Grateful mention 
is made of the hospitalities he received, and no a teen is 
lost of relieving the darkness of his picture by introducing some 
of those brighter colourings of which the case admits. It will pro- 
bably be the opinion of some of Mr, Buckingham’s English 
readers, that he might have employed much stronger terms than 
his pages contain, and that, had he not been over prudent and 
over courteous, he would scarcely have met with the cordial 
reception which awaited him throughout the Slave States. If 
this be so, it obviously strengthens the weight of his testimony, 
and will have its influence on the more candid and reflecting 
portion of his American readers. 

His tour extended throughout the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Missisippi, Tennessee, and Virginia, and occupied a 
period sutticiently protracted to allow of his forming an accurate 
opinion of the character, condition, and prospects of their in- 
habitants. As in his former work, Mr. Buckingham has devoted 
considerable attention to the history of the several States which 
he visited, and pleads, in justification of his doing so, his having 
thereby supplied the deficiency observable in the writings of his 
predecessors. We are not disposed to quarrel with him on this 
point, though most of his readers will probably be disappointed 
at finding so large a portion of his pages occupied by matter 
gathered from his reading rather than from his travels. He 
embarked at New York for Charleston, in South Carolina, on 
the 11th of January, 1839, and represents his passage as one of 
the most disagreeable he had ever experienced. The captain, 
though a good seaman, cared no more ‘for the comfort of his 
passengers than if they had been so many head of cattle,’ and his 
fellow passengers ‘ were uniformly low, vulgar, ignorant, and dis- 
sipated men.’ It is not probably known to many of our readers, 
that as the New England States were originally formed by the 
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puritans of this country, so the territory now occupied by the 
States of North and South Carolina was peopled by religious 
refugees from France. Mr. Buckingham refers briefly to this 
fact and to the melancholy fate of the settlers, 


‘It was in 1562 that the first two vessels containing the Protestant 
refugees were despatched from France; and these arriving at the 
mouth of the Albemarle River, or Sound, landed there, when in 
honour of their sovereign, Charles the Ninth, they called the country 
Carolina. In 1564, these were followed by three other ships, bearine 
more of the unfortunate Huguenots, as the French protestants were 
called, and these were speedily followed by a still larger squadron; 
the king of France having countenanced and assisted these emigrants 
to leave their native shores, as Charles had done with the puritans in 
England. Their fate, however, was far more unhappy than that of 
the New England pilgrims; for scarcely had they begun to realize 
some of the benefits of their new abode, before they were attacked by 
the Spaniards; and when they had surrendered as Frenchmen, they 
were all put to death as hereties ! a placard being affixed at the place 
of execution, announcing that ‘ the captives were not put to the sword 
as subjects of France, but as ti ‘owers of Luther! Nearly a thousand 
French Protestants were thus pat to death; and only one of their whole 
number was allowed to live, in order that he might carry intelligence 
of the massacre to France. 

‘The French monarch, though he had assisted the emigration of 
the exiles, did not feel a sutticicnt interest about their fate to take any 
steps on this intelligence; but a French nobleman, De Goreues, indig- 
nant at such treachery and inhumanity, fitted out three ships at his 
own expense, and sailed for Carolina, where he attacked the unsus- 
pecting occupants; and obtaining the co-operation of the Indians, he 
overpowered and put to death all the catholics who offered any resist- 
ance, and hung up those whom he made prisoners on the nearest trees, 
announcing, after the manner of the first murderers, the cause of the 
massacre, by a placard exhibited at the place of execution, which 
stated that ‘ the captives were not put to death as Spaniards, but «: 
murderers and robbers.’ Having thus accomplished his purpose, he 
razed the forts to the ground, and destroying every habitation, he lett 
the country, and returned to France.’—Vol. i. pp. 11—13. 


The most memorable circumstance in the recent history ot 
South Carolina, is the part which it took in opposition to the 
tariff of the general government. The origin and character of 
this controversy, which, at one period, threatened a dissolution of 
the Republic, are not even yet thoroughly known to many of our 
countrymen. The facts of the case were these :—The Northern 
States, wishing to encourage their own manufactures, and thus 
to render themselves independent of England, carried through 
Congress, a law which lnposed a duty, ranging from 20 to 50 
per cent. on British manutactures. To this law the people of the 
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South very strongly objected, as it seriously interfered with their 
exports to England, and raised the price of manufactured goods 
which they received thence through the Northern States. South 
‘arolina placed itself at the head of the opposition, the abettors 
of which were termed Nullifiers, and their doctrine Nullification, 
‘because they contended that, by the right of State Sovereignty 
and independent government, which each State reserved to itself, 
and had not conceded to the general government, they were 
perfectly justified in nullifying all the acts of Congress founded 
ou such gross injustice to their particular interests.’ For a time, 
the utmost excitement prevailed. President Jackson threatened 
the South with military coercion, and the latter resolved to resist 
force by force. The Compromise Bill of Mr. Clay nope 
averted the threatened danger, and restored a good understanding 
between the Northern and Southern States. 

In his notice of Charleston, Mr. Buckingham makes honourable 
mention of the educational institutions of the city, which are re- 
presented as having recently increased in number, owing to the 
following cause :— 


‘T learnt, from persons connected with the business of education, 
that it was formerly the custom for the more wealthy families to send 
their children to the Universities of the North, especially to Providence 
and Boston, for education; but that latterly this practice had decreased, 
and given place to the much more general one of educating them in 
Charleston or Columbia, within the State. On inquiring the cause of 
this change, the reason assigned was this: that the students returning 
trom the North so often came home ‘ fainted with Abolitionism,’ (that 
was the exact phrase used, ) and with such a ‘ distaste for their domestic 
stitutions, meaning slavery, (that being the term usually substituted 
for this disagreeable word,) that it was thought dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the country any longer to continue the practice of sending their 
children to the North, where they imbibed such dangerous doctrines 
as Abolitionism, and were thus rendered averse to the ‘ domestic in- 
stitutions’ of the south.’ —Ib., p. 54. 


The periodical press of Charleston is thoroughly devoted to 
the cause of the slave-holder. No one of the publications of the 
city, whether quarterly, monthly, weekly, or daily, ‘ever venture 
to speak of slavery as an institution to be condemned or even 
regretted.’ Conclusive proof of this melancholy fact is furnished 
by our author, whose statements implicate, to a lamentable 
extent, the leading religionists of the country. The con- 
dition of the domestic, or household slave, is represented as far 
preferable to that of the plantation labourer. This is perfectly 
natural, and is accordant with what may be seen in other parts 
of the globe. The personal comfort and even safety of the white 
master being greatly dependent on the feeling of his household 
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slaves, they are treated with much less rigour, and their wants 

are more liberally supplie d than those of their countrymen who 
are doomed to toil in the field. Of these latter, Mr. Bucking- 
ham states that, admitting the kind intentions of many masters 
and mistresses, ‘it cannot but be evident that the great mass of 
them are not treated so well as many of the brute creation ; and 
that the dogs and horses of their masters are better fed, have less 
labour, less punishment, and quite as much of intellectual culture 
and enjoyment.’ The following is his account of what he saw 
on one of the rice plantations of Savannah :— 


‘ We visited one of the rice plantations in the neighbourhood of 
Savannah, and saw the condition of the slaves on it with our own 
eyes. ‘The estate was considered to be a valuable one, and under a 
fair condition of management, not among the best nor among the 
worst, but just such an average plantation as we wished to examine. 
The dwellings for the negroes were built of wood, ranged in rows of 
great uniformity, raised a little above the ground, each building con- 
taining two or more rooms, with a fire-place for two. We saw also 
the nursery for the children, and the sick-room or hospital for those 
who were hurt or diseased, and we had communication with the over- 
seer, and several of the people, from both of whom we learnt the fol- 
lowing facts, as to their routine of labour, food, and treatment. 

‘ The slaves are all up by daylight ; and every one who is able 
work, from eight or nine years old, and upwards, repair to their seve- 

ral departments of field-labour. ‘The 'y do not return to their houses 

either to breakfast or dinner, but have their food cooked for them in 
the field by negroes appointed to that duty. They continue thus at 
work till dark, and then return to their dwellings. There is no holi- 
day on Saturday afternoon, or any other time “throughout the year, 
except a day or two at Christmas; but from daylight to dark, every 
day except Sunday, they are at their labour. Their allowance of food 
consists of a peck, or two gallons, of Indian corn per week, half that 
quantity for working boys and girls, and a quarter for little children. 
This corn they are obliged to grind themselves, after their hours of 
labour are over, and it is then boiled in water, and made into hominey, 
but without anything to eat with it, neither bread, rice, fish, meat, 
potatoes, or butter; boiled corn and water only, and barely a sufficient 
qui antity of this for subsistence. 

‘Of clethes, the men and boys had a coarse woollen jacket and 
trousers once a year, without shirt or any other garment. ‘This was 
their winter at their summer apparel consists of a similar suit of 
jac ‘ket and trousers of the coarsest cotton cloth. Absence from work, 
or neglect of duty, was punished with stinted allowance, imprison- 
ment, and flogging. A medical man visited the plantation oceasion- 
ally, and medicines were administered by a negro woman called the 
siek-nurse. No instruction was allowed to be given in reading or 
writing, no games or recreations were provided, nor was there indeed 
any time to enjoy them if they were. ‘Their lot was one of continued 
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toil, from morning to night, uncheered even by the hope of any change, 
or prospect of improvement in condition. 

‘In appearance, all the negroes that we saw looked insufficiently 
fed, most wretchedly clad, and miserably accommodated in their 
dwellings; for though the exteriors of their cottages were neat and 
uniform, being all placed in regular order and whitewashed, yet nothing 
could be more dirty, gloomy, and wretched, than their interiors; and 
we agreed that the criminals in all the state prisons of the country 
that we had yet seen, were much better off in food, raiment, and ac- 
commodation, and much less severely worked than those men whose 
only crime was that they were of a darker colour than the race that 
held them in bondage.’ —Ib., pp. 182—134. 


Frequent references are made to this unhappy class, whose 
unrequited toil is rendered more grievous by the infliction of 
much bodily suffering, and the uncertainty which attaches to all 
their domestic ties. We extract the following as exposing some 
of the fallacies by which it is sought to conceal the inhumanity 
and wickedness of the system :— 


‘ At the earliest dawn of day, soon after four o’clock, we met many 
of the field negroes going to their work. All of them were wretchedly 
clad, in tattered and ragged fragments of garments hanging in shreds 
around their bodies; and when, at the sight of their miserable condition, 
Mrs. Buckingham involuntarily sighed, and said, in a seareely audible 
whisper, Poor creatures! three or four voices immediately and impa- 
tiently exclaimed, ‘ Ah, Madam! they are among the happiest of human 
beings; for when their work is over, they have no cares, as everything 
they need is provided for them.’ It has been often remarked, that 
the constant representation of a falsehood ultimately occasions even its 
utterers to believe it to be true. This often-repeated falsehood of 
‘the negroes having everything they need provided for them,’ must 
be of this class; for it really seems as if its utterers were, in many in- 
stances at least, so deluded as to believe it to be true. I replied, that 
if to be relieved from all care about food and clothing when their work 
Was over, constituted the claim of any class to be considered among 
‘the happiest of human beings;’ then all the convicts of our penal 
colonies—all the inmates of the State prisons and penitentiaries—all 
the criminals confined for life in the dungeons of Europe, or cells of 
America, might put in the same claim, for they too are relieved from 
all care as to food and raiment, the only difference of their lot from 
that of the rest of mankind being, that they have to work harder, to 
suffer the loss of their personal liberty, and to be liable to be whipped 
if they murmured, imprisoned if they absconded, and shot if they 
offered the least resistance! But persons brought up in slave- 
countries, and accustomed from their cradles to regard the institution 
of slavery as one of merey instead of injustice, and to repeat every 
day of their lives, that ‘ slaves are the happiest of human beings,’ are 
as impervious to reason on this subject as the various classes of per- 
sons in Europe are to matters in which their interest blinds their 
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judgment, and their love of gain deadens every other feeling. Such 
classes are unhappily too abundant i in every country of the earth, and 
in England, perhaps, as numerous as in any other. 

‘ It was not ten minutes after the observation was made, that ‘ the 
slaves were among the happiest of human beings, having all their 
wants amply prov ide d for,’ that the very same individual who gave it 
utterance, said, ‘ I think the very devil’s got into the niggers of late. 
for I've heard of more running away, and seen more rewards offered 
for their apprehension within the last month, than I ever remember 
to have seen in the same space of time.’ Yet no one appeared to be 
struck with the singular contrast presented between this confession 
and the previous assertion; and if we had remarked their inconsis- 
tency, instead of its making the least impression on their minds, the 
only answer we should have had, perhaps, would have been this— 
‘Oh! but you are English abolitionists, who have abolished slay ery in 
the West Indies for the 1 sake of encouraging a negro revolt in the 
Southern States, and thus revenging yoursely es on America.’ This 
belief, monstrous as it is, was more than once expressed in my hear- 
ing, though not addressed to me, by persons who apparently believed 
it to be true; and having said enough to shew my own dissent from 
their views, I did not wish to risk the explosion which such a spark 
as this might have occasioned, by lighting on the combustible mate- 
rials by which we were surrounded. —_V ol. li. pp. 6—8. 


What will our readers think of the following :—for ourselves, 
we confess that we quote it with grief and mortification. That 
such things should be, and that too in America, whither our 
fathers fled from episcopal persecution, braving the perils of 
the wilderness rather than surrender their liberty of speech 
and action at the bidding of a tyrant, is amongst the most anom- 
alous of the many inconsistencies which human society exhibits. 


We fear the picture is too correct, and would have our American 
readers ponder it well: — 


‘ Here, however, as everywhere throughout the South, slavery is a 
topic upon which no man, and, above al. a foreigner, can open his 
lips without imminent personal danger, unless it is to defend and up- 
hold the system. ‘Then, indeed, he may speak as freely as he pleases; 
but if it is even to doubt whether slavery be on the whole either just 
or profitable, he is sure to be assailed with imputations of being an 
incendiary, of desiring to incite the slaves to rebellion, to bring about 
the massacre of the whites, and the annihilation of their property. The 
violence of the measures taken against the few who, from time to time, 
venture to express themselves in favour of Abolition, is such as to 
strike terror into others; and thus all public discussion of the question 
is as effectually suppressed as if there were a censorship of the press, 
or a holy inquisition. I feel assured that it would not be so dangerous 
for aman to preach the right of resistance to despotic authority in 
Petersburg or Vienna, to inveigh against popery at Rome, or to de- 
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nounce Mohammedanism at Constantinople, as it would be for him to 
proclaim himself, either by his pen or by his tongue, as an Abolitionist 
in the slave-holding States south of the Potomacs in America; and 
vet, to tell the Americans that they have neither freedom of the press 
nor freedom of speech, to the extent to which both are enjoyed in 
England, would greatly offend, as well as surprise them, though nothing 
could be more true.’—Vol. 1. p. 183. 


The newspapers of America are much more numerous than 
those of “ae though few of them have any pretensions to a 
comparison with our leading journals. ‘Those of the South are 
much dearer than those of the North, selling, as in the case of 
the two Charleston papers mentioned by Mr. Buckingham, at six- 
pence sterling per copy: though not so lange as the smallest 
evening paper in England. ‘The original matter rarely exceeds 
a single column, and the whole expense of getting up is very in- 
considerable. A circulation of 1000 is considered large, and great 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining payment from their sub- 
scribers. Some amusing instances are given by Mr. Buckingham, 
of the means resorted to by American editors in order to obtain 
the money due from their readers. We subjoin an instance taken 
from a Methodist paper, entitled ‘The Conference Journal,’ pub- 
lished at Richmond, in Virginia :— 

‘* WANTED IMMEDIATELY.—At this office, five thousand dollars: 
more than this is due, but we will content ourselves for the present 
with the above, #f we can get u. Wedo not beg this, nor do we wish 
to borrow it; we claim it as justly dve us; and we are satisfied that 
« thousand or fifteen hundred of our subscribers would have a better 
conscience, and a clearer claim to the reputation of honest and good 
men, if the amount was paid.’ ’—Vol. ii. p. 119. 


The following, extracted from the ‘Greenville Mountaineer,’ 
is still more laconic :— 

‘* There’s a man down East who celebrates his birth-day by paying 
for all his newspapers. Let’s make him President.’ ’—Ib., p. 187. 


Mr. Buckingham gives a lamentable account of the licentious- 
ness of the newspaper press in America, which he represents as 
‘the most abusive, unjust, and unprincipled that are anywhere to 
be found,’ sacrificing, with a few honourable exceptions, ¢ truth, 
honour, and courtesy, to party feeling, hesitating at nothing to 
blacken the character of a political opponent, though he should be 
of the most pure and spotless reputation ; raking up the slander of 
bygone years to serve a momentary purpose ; and sparing neither 
age nor sex, neither the living nor the dead.’ This is indeed a 
gloomy picture, yet we fear, from a concurrence of testimony, 
that its truthfulness is beyond doubt. It must be a source of deep 
regret to the more intelligent and virtuous citizens of the States, 
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and must exercise a most baneful influence on the character 
of their government. ‘The tendency of such a state of things 
obviously is, to deter men of intelligence and honour from protler- 
ing themselves as candidates for posts of influence and trust, 
The public service is thus seriously injured by the withdrawment 
of the more virtuous citizens from political life, and the best hopes 
of the future are in consequence blighted. We have known 
something of this in England, but Mr. Buckingham affirms that 
the case is worse in the large cities of America than with 
ourselves, and that the press of both is mild and fair + compared 
with papers of the interior; and those of this section of Tennessee, 
certainly,’ he remarks, ‘surpass all that I have yet seen in coarse- 
ness and violence.’ 

Whatever advantages the slave system may proffer, it obviously 
fails to promote the comforts of social life. ‘This is particularly 
obvious in the hotels of the South, than which, with few excep- 
tions, nothing can be imagined more wretched. We subjoin our 
author’s account of the Oglethorpe Hotel, at Columbus, which 


will serve any other purpose than that of inducing our readers to 
wish to follow his route :— 


‘It was midnight betore we reached Columbus, where we tound 
accommodation, such as it was, at the Oglethorpe Hotel, and here we 
determined to remain for the night, as the roughness of the roads, 
the violence of the motion, which had twice broken down our coach, 
and obliged us to halt for its repair on the way, and the wretchedness 
of the fare at all the tables we had seen, made us anxious to rest and 
recruit for a day. The hotel was very large, and the rooms more 
spacious than usual; but though not built more than four or five years, 
it had all the defects of a much older building. The doors of the 
rooms were many of them shattered, hinges and locks out of repair, 
windows broken, and sashes and blinds out of order, without any 
attempt being made to remedy all this. It seems quite characteristic, 
indeed, of the Southern hotels to have almost everything in need of 
repair. When the building is once erected and finished, no one seems 
to take any pains to keep it in good condition; but when things get 
injured they are suffered so to remain till they are altogether worn 
out. | 

* All the servants here being slaves, and no master or mistress of 
Southern hotels appearing to take the least interest in the reception 
or accommodation of their visitors, those who arrive are entirely de- 
pendent on these slaves for whatever they require. Though three 
coaches stopped at the door, no one was ready to receive them. The 
negroes belonging to the house were all lying huddled together on the 
floor, none of them being provided with more than a blanket, which 
they rolled round them, but without bedding or pillow. They sleep 
so soundly that it is a matter of the greatest difliculty to wake them; 
and even then, it requires a long time to make them understand what 
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you wish. Not a single bed-room that we were shewn into was ready, 
the beds being unmade, the rooms unprepared, and all in disorder and 
confusion; the reason alleged was, that it was quite time enough to 
get rooms ready when they were sure they would be wanted. Every- 
thing being in disorder, therefore, it took an hour, at least, to put the 
room in decent condition, and even then it was most uncomfortable. 

‘ The usual practice of putting the bed up close to the wall, so that 
one side of it only can be got at, and this in the largest rooms, as well 
as the smallest, makes it impossible to adjust the bed-clothes comfort- 
ably. When attempting to draw the bed further out to do this, the 
whole bedstead fell to pieces, though it was nearly new. It was merely 
put together, without nails, screws, or cords, and was never intended 
to be moved from the position in which it was fixed, either for wash- 
ing, sweeping, airing, or any other purpose; and accordingly the ser- 
vants never attempted it. No bells are ever found in these hotels, 
though they are so large, and the servants are so far off and so stupid, 
that there is more need of bells here than in any other country; no 
curtains to the beds, broken washstands, basins without jugs, or jugs 
without basins, a dressing-glass shifted from room to room as required, 
no clothes’ pins or pegs to hang a great coat, cloak, or any other gar- 
ment on, and no closets or wardrobes to supply this deficiency; in 
short, everything is so rude and imperfect as to excite one’s astonish- 
ment that the keepers of such establishments should ever suffer them 

to remain so a single day, until it is remembered that the masters of 
American hotels, being generals, colonels, and majors, are too much of 
gentlemen to superintend anything except receiving the money; while 
their wives are still more disinclined to trouble themselves with house- 
hold affairs; so that everything is left to the bar-keeper or clerk, and 
the slaves under his direction; and these last, having no interest in 
the matter, neglect everything but what they are actually compelled 
to do, and therefore all things fall speedily into disorder.’—Vol. i. 
p. 243—245. 


We are somewhat surprised at the terms in which Mr. Buck- 
ingham refers to the new republic of ‘Texas, a confederation as 
disgraceful in its origin and as criminal in its object as any 
which human policy has ever formed. Of the ex-president 
Houston, whom he met with at Mobile, and respecting whom, 
we are informed that he had attended the author’s lectures at 
New Orleans, we have no desire to speak, He was a fit ruler 
for such a people, and found his appropriate place at the head ofa 
band of desperate speculators, whom no laws, human or divine, 
could bind. Upon such a country, whatever may be its temporary 
growth, the withering curse of Heaven must rest, and we regret, 
therefore, to find such a man as Mr. Buckingham speaking of it 
in terms adapted to palliate its guilt, and to point it out as a 
haven of rest to our destitute countrymen. But enough of this, 
We pass on to other matters. 
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The weakness of the American executive has always appeared 
to us the great defect of their government. Whi: atever be the 
cause of this fact, whether it arise from a defect in the original 
structure of their constitution, or from the temporary dondition 
of a population, thinly s wead over a vast region, the thing itself 
glares upon us from all the extremities of the republic. Entire ‘ly 
freed from that hereditary reverence for law and legal institution 
by which the people of this country are characterized, the 
Americans never hesitate to take the law into their own h: ands, 
or to combine, when practic able, in resistance to civil processes 
The result of this state of things is frequently ruinous to life, and 
what is worse, such results are looked upon calmly by the com- 
munity at large. What will our readers think of the following 
circumstance, which took place in Charleston, South Carolina ?— 


‘On the day of our arrival in Charleston, May 25, there was a ducl 
fought in the public street, and in the presence of many people, none 
of whom interfered to prevent it. Two young men from the countr y 
were in attendance at the court of law then sitting in Charleston, 
and some angry words having passed between them, there was an 
immediate challenge given and accepted ; when the parties, either 
having pistols with them, or procuring them very speedily, repaired 
to the. public street, and there, in the ‘middle of the day, and. in the 
presence of several spectators and passers-by, meas sured off twelve 
paces, and exchanged fire. One of the combatants was shot through 
the cheek, and disfigured for life, and the other was slightly wounded 
in the thigh. The parties then withdrew from the combat, but no 
notice was taken of the affair by the publie authorities, and with the 
community it excited no sensation beyond the passing hour! 

‘ The papers from other parts of the Southern States that reached 
us about this period, teemed with similar cases, especially in Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missisippi. The editors recording these 
events, though heretofore indifferent to such transactions, seem to be 
at last roused by their increased frequency to a sense of shame or 
sorrow, and express themselves accordingly.’—Ib., p. 552 


Our readers will be amused with a few short extracts relative 
to the social habits of the people amongst whom our author 
journeyed. At Athens, in Georgia, he attended a deb: iting club, 
composed of gentlemen of the town, not connected with the 
university. The meeting commenced at three, and the members 


in attendance were all of middle age. ‘The order of procedure 
is thus described :- 


‘ The appearance of the room when we entered it, was more like 
some of the scenes described by Mrs. Trollope in the West than T had 
ever before seen. The floor was of newly-planed pine- -wood, without 
mat or carpet, and it was covered with saliva and tobacco-juice, from 
the chewers of the club, for whom no spitting-boxes appeared to have 
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been provided, and therefore, every minute at least, some member 
was seen and heard to project his contribution to the floor, which was 
spotted over like the leopard’s skin, 

The chair was taken by the president, a general, and the secretary 
called the meeting to order, but this did not produce the least altera- 
tion in the aspect of the meeting. ‘The few members who were scat- 
tered about the room, sat each after his own fashion. One gentleman 
placed his legs on the table, and exhibited the soles of his boots to the 
president. Another hung back in his chair, while it stood on its two 
hind legs only, with his feet placed on the upper front bar of the 
chair, in which attitude he rocked himself to and fro like a nurse 
hushing a baby to sleep, and everything was marked by the greatest 
indifference to decorum. 

‘The question for debate was, ‘ Ought the State to have the right 
to educate the children of its citizens? The first speaker was, by the 
rules of the club, the gentleman who placed the question on the books 
for discussion. He spoke for about an hour in support of the affirm- 
ative of this question, and argued the case closely and well; but being 
a more than usually copious chewer of tobacco, he spit on the floor at 
the end of almost every sentence, rolling his quid from side to side in 
his mouth during the interval. Onee, during his speech, he asked for 
a tumbler of water, which one of the members brought him from a 
wooden bucket, placed in the centre of the reom, with a wooden ladle 
to drink and fill the glass with, and he then threw away his quid, 
| stopped to rince out his mouth four or five times with the water, 
which he projected out of the window near which he was speaking ; 
he then took a fresh quid from a large black square mass of compactly 
pressed tobacco, which he carried in his waistcoat pocket, and resumed 
his discourse, spitting on the floor until a large pool had been formed 
before him; and at the close of his address, the rincine of the mouth, 
and the renewal of the quid was repeated. 

‘This gentleman, who we understood was a man of fortune and 
leisure, not engaged in any business or profession, was followed by 
three speakers in succession, who maintained the negative of the 
question; and, very much to my surprise, nearly the same arguments 
that are used against the adoption of any measures by the State for 
the promotion of general education in England, were repeated here. 
Kach of these gentlemen spoke about half an hour, and delivered their 
sentiments with great foree and in accurate language. ‘They all co- 
piously loaded the floor with tobacco-juice, so that the odour began to 
be extremely disagreeable, especially as the afternoon was warm; the 
thermometer being at 90° in the shade. The fifth speaker at length 
took up the afhrmative of the proposition, as to the right and duty of 
the State to educate the children of its citizens, or, in other words, to 
provide funds, and establish a system of national education, by which 
the children of all those who were cither unable or unwilling to confer 
on them the advantage of primary instruction at the expense of the 
State."— Vol. ii, pp. 89—91L. 


On the evening of the same day, Mr. Buckingham attended a 
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‘very brilliant party’ at the house of Dr. Church, the president 
of the university. There were about 200 persons present. Mr, 
Buckingham informs us, that he never saw ‘a greater number of 
beautiful countenances than among the young ladies of this party, 
the style of beauty was like that of Charleston, Savannah, and 
New Orleans: small delicate figures, fair complexions, but not so 
deadly pale asat the North; great symmetry of features, brilliant 
black eyes, finely arched eyebrows, and full dark hair.’ A young 
bride of fifteen, with her husband, were of the party, though 
their marriage had occurred only three days before, and many 
were surprised when informed that such a circumstance was not 
in keeping with English habits. 


‘ The ladies, though so young, appeared to have more resources for 
conversation, and more power, as well as ease or freedom of expres- 
sion, than ladies of the same rank or class in the North. Their man- 
ners, too, were more frank, cordial, and warm, which contrasted agree- 
ably with the seeming caution and frigidity of the Northern ladies. 
A group of sisters sang and played more agreeably, and with more 
accuracy, than is generally witnessed in American parties; the taste 
for music being far from general, and skill in vocal execution very 
rare in this country. Indeed, the peculiarly thin and Wiry voices, and 
universally nasal and drawling tones of the American ladies, must 
make it very difficult for them ever to execute vocal music with that 
power and expression, which a rich and melodious voice can give 
even to the simplest air warbled trom an Italian throat. 

The gentlemen seldom acquire suflicient skill on any instrument 
to play well, so that there are no instrumental accompaniments; and 
in not more than two or three parties have we ever heard male 
and female voices blended together in singing. In general appearance 
and manners, the gentlemen of this party were superior to those usually 
seen in such assemblages at the North, and their conversation was 
quite as remarkable for its intelligence. I doubt whether any town 
in England or France, containing a population of little more than 
a thousand persons—for that is the extent of the white inhabitants 
here—could furnish a party of two hundred, among whom should be 
seen so much feminine beauty, so much general intelligence, or so 
much ease, frankness, and even elegance of manners.’ —Ib., pp. 92, 9s. 


At Blountsville, Mr. Buckingham was most kindly received by 
Mr. Deery, an Irishman, and the following, which occurred at this 
gentleman’s house, affords an amusing instance of rustic sim- 
plicity :— 


‘ We returned to Mr. Deery’s to pass the evening, in the course of 
which, the eldest daughter played and sang very agreeably, accom- 
panying herself on an excellent piano-forte, of Clementi’s make, which 
her father had imported from London, expressly for her use. This 
brought a crowd of the farmers, who were still in town, round the 
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windows; others entered the hall or passage; and some came into the 
drawing-room, and seated themselves with their hats on, to enjoy the 
music. As these retired, others took their places, and one young man 
brought in his sister and his intended wile, and said, as he placed 
them in chairs, ‘ ‘These ladies, if you please, are come to have a little 
music.” Some of the visitors were known to Mr. Deery only as his 
customers, but others were not known to him at all. This, however, 
created no embarrassment on either side; the visitors evidently thought 
they were doing nothing wrong, in walking in unasked, and soliciting 
‘a tune; and the family, aware that such unsolicited visits are very 
common among the country people, took no oflenee, because none was 
intended, so that all passed off quietly ; but I never remember to have 
seen rustic simplicity more complete than here.’—Ib., pp. 263, 264. 

In the fifth chapter of the second volume, Mr. Buckingham 
gives a brief but interesting sketch of the several Indian tribes 
located within the limits of the States. We should have been 
glad if he had marked, in stronger terms, his reprobation of the 
policy which has been pursued towards them, the manifest in- 
justice and cruelty of which ought not to be passed over in 
silence. Our space precludes our doing more than transfer to 
our pages his statement of the present number of the Indian 
tribes :— 


‘1. Tribes removed West of the Mississippi - - 68,669 
2. Tribes originally dwelling there - - - - - 101,000 
3. Indians living East of the Rocky Mountains - 20,000 
4. Tribes West of the Rocky Mountains - - - 80,000 
5. Tribes within British and Russian ‘Territories 1,520,431 


- 
~~ 
. 


6. Indians of various tribes in ‘Texas and Mexico 3,600,000 
Total - - - 5,390,100’ 
Ib., p. 108. 

Mr. Buckingham’s route brought him into frequent contact with 
electioncering parties engaged in canvassing on behalf of their 
respective candidates. His notice of the conduct of these 
parties, is, on the whole, creditable to them and to the republic. 
At Blountsville, for instance, notwithstanding the extreme ex- 
citement which prevailed, we are told that not more than two or 
three were seen intoxicated during the day. The Americans 
have taken warning from us, not to retain those exciting 
causes of party hostility which are so potent in English elections. 
In the instance to which we now refer, we are informed that 
‘there were no flags or banners or processions ; no distinguishing 
colours or badges, no bands of music, no open houses for the 
voters, and no treating or entertaining of any kind by either 
party, though the suffrage is universal, and the voters conse- 
quently numerous.’ The practice of candidates at English elec- 
tions, is, in many cases, disgraceful in the extreme. We have 
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witnessed it with mortification and disgust, and haye augured 
from it no good, as to the course which would be pursued by the 
candidate, in the event of his return. The practice in the United 
States is much less exceptionable, and is thus described by our 
author :— : 


‘The political canvassing in America does not descend to the Enelish 
practice of personally waiting on the poorest voters in their houses. 
shaking hands with them as perfect equals, flattering their wives, and 
kissing their little children, and then soliciting the favour of the indi- 
vidual’s vote. The practice here, is confined to the visiting certain towns 
and districts, by appointment, throughout the State, there making a public 
statement of principles and opinions on the great political topics of the 
day, and then leaving the voters to decide for themselves. The labour 
and expense of such a canyass is, however, very great; as in this 
State of ‘Tennessee, which is nearly as large in area as England, the 
‘andidates for the governorship had already travelled over upwards of 
2000 miles; and it was thought that it would require a journey of at 
least LOOO miles more, before they would have traversed the leneth 
and breadth of the land.’—Ib., p. 265. 7 


This practice, though expensive, is not unreasonable. — It 
unites some important advantages, and might be advantageously 
substituted for that in vogue amongst us. Those who are ap- 
prehensive of evil from an extension of the suffrage ; who regard 
it as calculated to lower the character of the electoral body, and 
consequently to increase the poteacy of sinister influences oyer 
them, would do well to ponder over the course pursued in 
America, where the suffrage is universal and the vote by ballot. 

Mr. Buckingham notices, among other things, the national 
ranity of the Americans, and our more impartial readers will 
wobably recognise in the subjoined illustration, something ana- 
Saishots to what may be found much nearer home :— 


‘T had often had occasion to observe the national vanity of the people 
of this country, who, with the exception of the tew that have travelled 
or resided in Europe, seem almost universally to believe that their 
countrymen are superior in arts, in arms, In literature, in science— 
but, above all, in oratory—to any people in the world ; and they avail 
themselves of every occasion that presents itself, to make this boast. 
One of the most amusing specimens of this feeling was presented to us 
at Abingdon. A gentleman, having in the reading room the ¢ Richmond 
Inquirer,’ of July 5, read aloud from it the following paragraph— 

‘* We have seen in the ‘ London Observer’ a very brief sketch of the 
debate upon the Earl of Winchilsea’s motion in the House of Peers, ot 
the 3ist May, calling upon Lord Melbourne to afford some explanation as 
to the principles on which he intended to conduct the government. The 
‘ New York Commercial’ promises to give the speeches ot Lords Melbourne 
aud Brougham in full. The former frankly admitted the difficulties with 
which he was surrounded, but declared that the Government could be con- 
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ducted on none other than the principles of progress and reform, He was 
fyllowed by Lord Brougham, who ridiculed the Ministers for the attempt to 
gain popularity for the Queen, upon the strength of Peel's demand to dis- 
miss the ladies of the bedchamber. An American, who heard this speech, 
pronounces it one of the finest he ever heard, and Lord Brougham the most 
powerful debater he ever saw, and in § senatorial gladiation’ unequalled, 
This was regarded as one of his greatest efforts ; and one of the most dis- 
tinguished auditors declared that he had heard nothing like it for the last 
twenty or thirty years.’ 

‘On this, one of the hearers exclaimed, ‘ Well, then, [ expect that 
this Lord Brougham comes the nearest to our Daniel Webster, of any 
man the English ean produce. To whieh the others signified their 
assent; but no one seemed to think that he did more than approach 
him ‘at a considerable distance.’ One of the party, and in his general 
conversation an intelligent man, said that Henry Clay had electrified 
the Mnelish Members of Parliament when he spoke before them in the 
Hlouse of Commons; and that Daniel Webster, who was now gone to 
England, would astonish them still more, and give them a sample of 
what true American oratory really was. T asked when Mr. Clay had 
spoken in the English House of Commons, and was told that it was 
when he was resident as American minister in London. T assured them 
that on no oceasion did foreign ministers or ambassadors appear in 
either House of Parliament in Mneland as speakers; but the gentleman 
who made this assertion really believed that in his diplomatic capacity 
he had appeared before the House, and excited the astonishment and 
admiration he described! ITe still thought that an opportunity would 
he afforded to Daniel Webster to do the same. When they were in- 
formed, that among the ‘Tory peers, Lord Lyndhurst was the most 
equal mateh for Lord Brougham, they felt this to be a confirmation of 
their confidence in their national superiority, as they claimed Lord 
Lyndhurst as an American, though they would rather have had him to 
be a Virginian than a Bostonian, as then he would have ranked with 
Patrick Henry, Washington, and Jetlerson.’—vol. ii. pp. 281—2838. 


The following, which must be our last extract, will probably be 
more surprising to our readers, as it presents a view of our trans- 
atlantic descendants, very foreign from that under which they 
are generally regarded :— 


‘One other trait of Ameriean feclings I cannot omit to mention, as 
suggested by another extract from the file of three days papers betore 
referred to; and in which they are as inconsistent as in all things else. 
There is not, I think, a nation upon the earth more prone to make dis- 
tinctions among men, from their birth and wealth, than the Americans. 
The talk about ‘ old families, and being * highly connected,’ and 
‘moving in the first circles of society, and the looking down with 
contempt upon ° people whom nobody knows,’ or who are ‘ not in 
society,’ is nowhere earried to a ereater extent than here; and the 
very children are found making these distinctions. This will aecount 
lor the amazing eagerness with which the greater number of Americans 
who go to England and France, seek to be introduced at Court, and 
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alleet to be patronized and received by the nobility and fashionable 
world there. This has been carried to such an extent of late as to 
have become the subject of just ridicule among themselves, and espe- 
cially sinee the ‘ Victoria fever,’ as it is popularly called, has prevailed 
so extensively in this country, where the name of Victoria lias been 
appended to almost eve rything, from Mr. Sully’s portrait of the _ 


down to the last new oyste. ‘shop opened in New York.’—yvol. 
pp. - £49, 450. 


In closing these volumes, we tender Mr. Buckingham our 
thanks for the pleasure which their perusal has confe rred. The \ 
are the productions of an intelligent and clear-sighted man, 
whose views of political creeds and politic: al men are, for the most 
part, sound and healthy. ‘They contain nothing very profound 
in the way of disquisition, nor do the ‘y profess to do so. They 
are the honest record of what the author saw and heard, coupled 
with the results of extensive and well-selected reading. We 
could have spared the frequent references which are made to the 
author's lectures, the introduction of which answers no good pur- 
pose that might not have been equally well effected by a general 
notice in his pref: ice of the cordial reception which the American 
people ' uniformly gave to a fore! ener anda str: neer « ‘oming Anne 


them, for what they deemed a laud: ible 


and honourable purpose.’ 
Such a general 


statement would have sufticed to record My. 
Buckinghain’s gratitude, and to do honour to the people whose 
hospitality was so generously tendered. 





Art. Tl. The Martyr of Erromanga ; or, the Philosophy of Missions : 
illustrated from the Labours, Death, and Character of the lute Rev. 


John Williams. By John Campbell, D.D. Royal l2mo, pp. 475 
Snow, London: 1842. 


‘Tur Martyr of Erromanga’ is a happy and appropriate title. 


The claim of John Williams to the crown of m: artyrdom has, 


indeed, been disputed ; and, in strict speech, perhaps he cannot 


be called a martyr; but the distinction has often been allowed 
to men whose pretensions to it were much more impertect than 
his. One thing only is wanting to complete his title. Had the 
barbarians by whose hands he was slain been conscious of the 
object of his landing on their island, and taken his life on that 
account, then he would have been a martyr in the strictest sense 
of the expression; but, since he died by violence, while in the 
act of peacefully propagating the influence of Christian princ iples, 

it were surely the fastidious ness of criticism to hesitate about 


transmitting his me mory to future ages under the noble designa- 
tion of * the Martyr of Errom: nga,’ 
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At oy there can be no doubt among the friends of missions 
that Dr. Campbell has rendered a v: aluable service to their cause 
by the publication of the present volume. John Williams had 
made a deeper and more favourable impression respecting the 
missionary enterprise upon the public mind of Great Britain, 
“ an any other missionary in recent times; his Narrative had 

ralled im popularity the most successful © forts of either Byron 
or Scott; and men of all ranks and classes, struck with surprise 
and admiration at the marvellous pn We SO effected by his 
instrumentality in islands theretofore unvisited by civilized man, 
were dispose id to consider the claims on their attention and sup- 
port, of a system of means so ‘ mighty through God in making 
the most barbarous votaries of idol: atry “new creatures in ( ‘hrist 
Jesus. While thoughts like these were influencing the hearts 
of thousands, by whom the cause of missions had been previously 
regarded with indifference, if not with scorn, came, like a sudden 
and terrific explosion, the shocking intelligence of his death by 
savage massacre. 

He ‘re was an opportunity for firing that favourable | impression 
towards missions, which, as it w: IS — by the Narrative of 
Williams, seemed to depend for its permanence upon the con- 
tinuance of his life and <rathintil so soon, in God’s inscrutable 
wisdom, permitted to be brought to an unexpected close. Dr. 
( ‘ampbe Hl, with characteristic promptitude and perspicacity, has 
seized this opportunity, and, as we think the readers of his 
volume will allow, has turned it to the best account. Leaving 
the task of biography entirely in the able hands to which it has 
heen fitly entrusted, he has ‘confined himself to the ve ry thing 
which re ‘quired to be done, in order that the cause of missions 
might not lose that prestige which it had gained by means of 
Williams. So entirely, indeed, has he restricted himself to 

‘illustration,’ that, although, for the purpose of elucidating the 
adaptation of particular means to partic ‘ular ends, it was neces- 
sary to include a sketeh of Williams’s physical, imtellectual, and 
moral portraiture,—and it is a sketch at once graphie and faith- 
ful,—yet even the ey umstances of his de ath | are not distinctly 
stated. With Dr. Campbe Il the single question appears to have 
been, how shall we repair the peculi ie loss which the cause of 
missions has sustained ?—how, in other words, shall we bring the 
well-educated and well-meaning, but, with regard to matters of 
highest moment, ill-informed classes of society, who, under the 
perusal of Williams’s marvellous Narrative, had begun to ‘see 
men as trees walking, clearly and distinetly to perceive, and 
conseque ‘nthy with tr: ankness and sincerity to ae ‘knowledge, the 
exclusive ad: iptation of © hristian missions to the social rewenera- 

tion of mankind? This is his object; and he has adopted the bes 
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means of accomplishing it. The avowed patrons of missions are 
not the only class of persons who take, or profess to take, an 
interest in human improvement, There are statesmen, philoso- 
phers, and men of scicnee—there are the friends of education. 

and the opponents of slavery :—all these have their favourite 
schemes of civilization; and it is of special importance to enlist 
the approbation and efforts of those who have shewn a willing- 

ness to do something, and, indeed, to. do their best, on Vehalt ot 
whatever plans may be proved to be superior to their own, or, 

where their own are good so far as they go, to insure their efli- 
cle ney, and compre te what is defective in their oper: ation. With 
this view, Dr. Campbell has divided his volume into Letters, each 
of which is addressed to a class, or to some type ofa class, between 
which and the cause of missions, under some one or other of it 

aspects, there may be supposed to exist a link of sympathy. 

Tether I. is addressed ‘to the Teachers of British and other 
Day Schools,’ and is on the cultivation of the missionary spirit 
as a branch of education, and the preference due to missionary 
work.’ Their attention is called to ‘ war and missions,’ as sub- 
jects which * come legitimately before them in the two chict 
departme nts of history and veount aphy. > Missions, it is remarked, 
are made too much ‘ an affair of pecuniary contribution,’ and 
‘ap propriate human agency’ is too little considered. But the 
time will come, when churches that have sent none of their 
members abroad, will regard themselves as ‘ denied a precious 
privilege and a high distinction. Now the missionary prayer- 
meeting often _ presents a ‘condemnatory contrast to the trea- 
surer’s report ;? but let true missionary ze al pervade the churches, 
and the question of pecuniary support, instead *of losing ground, 
will gain by be ‘ing pl iced second to that of agency ; for that which 
is now an artificial and remittent stream, will then beeome a na- 
tural and perennial one. Moral greatness is entitled to the first 
distinction, and such greatness shines most resplendently in 
the missionary character. This is the position which it is the 
aim of our author to illustrate and establish ; and, for this pur- 
pose, Mr. Williams, ‘ the Martyr of Erromanga,’ is singled out, 

‘not as the object of individual idolatry,’ as a " superfici: ab reader 
might be apt to imagine, but simply as ‘a fit and proper repre- 
sentative of the missionary brotherhood.’ 

Letter IL. is addressed ‘to the Teachers of Sunday-schools,’ and 
is * on the success of missionary efforts to subvert idolatry, and to 
introduce the knowledge of the true God.’ They are exhorted 
to store their minds with ‘the literature of missions, as * more 
serviceable than all the commentaries and encyclopedias united. 
Their attention is then called to the islands of the South Sea, as 
favouring, by their small size and limited population, accurate 
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views and deep impressions. To these islands repaired John 
Williams, that he might extirpate idolatry, and restore the know- 
ledge of the true God, and, this done, e ‘xtinguish war and estab- 
lish peace, awaken the dora: ant sensibilities of the human heart, 
lay deep and strong the foundations of society by a revival of the 
law of marriage ac cording to the Divine appointment, impart the 
blessings of education, arts, sclenee, commerce, and etvilization, 
aud institute just law and free government. 

The conversion of Auura, chief of Rurutu, and the consequent 
abandonment of the idols of that island; the simultaneous con- 
flagration of all the maraes of Aitutaki; the wonderful conversion 
of Roma-tane, and the subversion of idolatry in his dominions ; 
and the occurrence of a like transformation in Rarotonga :—these 
remarkable instances of Williams’s . ‘ess, with their attendant 

circumstances, are sketched by Dr. Campbell with a powerful 
pencil, aided by a thorough sympathy with the grandeur of their 
moral line: aments. In conclusion, he calls upon the ‘conductors 
of the press’ to give the subject of Christian missions a permanent 
place in their columns. 

Letter LIL. is addressed ‘ to the Superintendents of Sunday- 
schools,’ and is, in point of subject- -matter, a continuation of the 
former. Dr. C ampbell urges this important class of public bene- 
factors to make missions a “study j in the schools under their super- 
intendence. tle then resumes his illustrations from Williams, 
whose narratives gain considerably Ly his judgment in selecting 
the gems of the book, and his skill in se tting them. 

Letter LV. is addressed * to the Committees and Members of 
the London and American Peace Societies,’ and is § on the ten- 
dency of missionary labour to extinguish war and establish peace.’ 
After * rebuking the ignorant flippancy of those who deride the 
idea that the nations of the earth can dispense with slaughter,’ 
and noticing with satisfaction the ‘ evangelical turn’ of the 
Peace Prize “Essays, our author avows himself a member of the 
London Soc icty, and proceeds to ¢ xhibit from Williams the uni- 
form tendene y of missions to put a stop to war and repair itsravages, 
The letter concludes with a somewhat taunting apostrophe to 
voyagers, travellers, and men of science, as having contributed to 
perpetuate and aggravate the calamities of war, rather than to 
terminate or mnitigi ste them. 

Letter V. is addressed to Sir Fowell Buxton, and is § on the 
results of missionary labour in relation to government, life, 
liberty, and property.’ * Some complimentary allusions to the 
worthy baronet’s philanthropic career lead to the subject of the 
African slave-trade. The socie ty which Sir Fowell has been the 
ineans of founding, mi wy be use ful as © an auxilis iy; but nothing, 
in Dr. Campbell's opinion, will * stanch the wounds of that blee a 
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ing country’ but ‘God's own remedy; and he therefore sum- 
mons ‘the saints of Europe to a new and holier crusade,’ and 
calls upon them * to erect the cross in the midst of the carnage. 
With this preface, our author proceeds to illustrate from Williams 
the kindly and regenerative bearing of the gospel upon the social 
and political state of those nations among which it has been newly 
introduced. 

Letter VI. is addressed to Mr, Douglas, of Cavers, and is * on 
the results of missionary labour in relation to moral sympathy.’ 
Quoting « passage from the * Hints on Missions,’ in which Mr, 
Douglas deplores that so little attention should be paid by mis- 
sionaries to the improvement of the temporal condition of those 
among whom they labour, Dr. Campbell shews that in Poly- 
nesia, as well as in other parts of the missionary field, this re- 
proach has been wiped away. Williams furnishes him with seve- 
ral beautiful and touching examp!+s of the talismanic power of the 
gospel, in unsealing the springs of human sympathy and rousing 
into action all the dormant charities of life.” Had these wonder- 
ful effects been wrought by Williams ‘by his own strength or 
wisdom,’ he would have been all but deified ; ‘but the Cross, 
the offensive Cross, has marred all!’ 

‘On these grounds it is’ (continues our author) * that so much 
importance attaches to the labours of literary laymen, especially 
men of rank and property, in behalf of missions. Whatever may 
be achieved by a clerical hand to convince and abash the adver- 
sary, there is still the disadvantage to be encountered—the per- 


formance is professional, This is enough! But when men like 


yourself, Isaac ‘Taylor, and other master-spirits, step forth as the 
advocates of evangelical operations, the question {ASSUMES at NeW 
shape, and it must be dealt with in another manner.’ 

Dr, ¢ Campbell concludes by calling upon Mr. Douglas to ad- 
dress a series of letters on Christian missions to the hiche ‘r circles 
of socie ty. 

Letter VII. is addressed *to Mr. Thomas Wilson, ‘Treasurer of 
the London Missionary Society,’ and is * on the results of mis- 
sionary labour in relation to the institution of marriage, arts, 
commerce, and civilization.” Dr. Campbell regards Mr. Wilson as 
* having neither time nor taste for theoretic trifling, and as looking 
only to ‘results.’ To results, therefore, our author appeals, brie tly 
setting forth the marvellous changes accomplished hy Williams's 
is strumentality, in the subversion of polygamy, the attendant 
of idolatry, with idolatry itself, and in the introduction of in- 
dustrial and civilized habits and occupations ; thus vindicating 

the sagacity of Kdmund Burke, who declared, that, in the matter 
of humanizing barbarous tribes, he * trusted more to the etlects and 
influence of religion than to all the rest of the regulations put to- 
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gether.’ When such effects have been produced by missionaries— 
— of which no other class of philanthropists “an boast, Dr. 

Campbell thinks it ‘ clear as experiment can ever make it, that 
the gospel is the only remedy for the woes of our world;’ and, 
since ‘the proofs have been accumulating eighteen hundred 
years,’ ‘ surely it is now time,’ he adds, ‘ that we should cease 
disputing with the infidel, and proceed in good earnest to the 
universal dispensation of its benefits. 

Letter VILL. is addressed to Lord Brougham, and is * on the 
results of missions in regard to slavery and education.” It is 
the longest, and perhaps the most important, letter in the book. 
Our author begins by avowing his anxiety to press upon his lord- 
ship’ s attention, that the question of the world’s « omple te civiliza- 
tion is mainly a question of missions ; a pains-taking investigation 
of the history of his lordship’s opinions having forced him to the 
conclusion, that it is ‘ one of the ve ry few subje cts with which his 
lordship seems but slightly acquainted.’ He then makes a grate- 
ful reference to what his lordship has actually done, as a founda- 
tion for the expression of regret that he has not done more. 

eraerene all his claims on the admiration of future ages, 
Dr. ¢ ampbe Il shews Lord Brougham that bis posthumous renown 
must yield to that of such men as Williams and others, who have 
more perfectly understood the wants of man, and have more faith- 
fully and efficiently applied the proper remedy. When men’s 
productions shall be judged of by the standard ofa divine utility, 
his lordship’s speeches in behalf of the missionary Smith will 
possess an interest infinitely greater than any of his other efforts. 
Our author, guided by the lamp of revealed truth, even ventures 
to anticipate ‘the judement of enlightened posterity as to his lord- 
ship's character and claims. It will declare him to have been ‘a 
man of pure morals, of universal disinterestedness, and of an 
ambition not greater than his capabilities to serve his country and 
benefit mankind ;’ but it will * tremble to think of the possible 
condition of his mighty spirit,’ finding * nothing in his history 
bespeaking true sympathy with the re ligion of the Son of God,’ 
nothing in his works indicative of * a right understanding of the 
doctrines of the Cross, or of any anxious concern about the world 
to come.’ ‘I have looked for such indications in vain’ (says Dr. 
Campbell) ‘in your speeches for the missionary Smith.’ He ad- 
mits, however, that his lordship has subseque ntly improved in his 
knowledge of the mission: ary character and claims; but he de- 
clines the prais se bestowed by Lord Brougham on the Voluntary 
Mission: iy, In so far as It Is ‘founded upon his alleged inferiority 
to the State clergy in literary attainments. ‘The difference he- 
tween the two classes consists in other points. ‘Their views of 
human nature, of the character of God, of the essence and object 
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of the gospel, are nearly as different as morals and mathematics. 
The creed of the missionaries, to a man, is that of your late evan- 
gelical friend, Wilberforce ; the creed of that class of the clergy, 
the impotence of whose iio is attested by Lord Sligo, is th: at 
of your heathen favourite, Cicero.” The reference is to a passage 
in which Lord Brougham transfers the eulogy pronounced on 
Cato by ‘the ancient philosopher best imbued - with religious opi- 
nions, to his ill-fated friend Romilly; namely, * nemo pictat 
pre stantior.  * Cicero’s * prestantior pietate,’ says our divine, 
‘is the exact counterpart of Paul’s * wholly given to idolatry.” 
* You always speak of the missionary,’ continues Dr. Campbell. 
* simply as relating to the West India islands, and appear to think 
of him merely as a 1 patient, painstaking, and conscientious school- 
Inaster. Nothing seems further from your thoughts than the idea 
that both his mission and his message are of divine origin. — I Tis 
lordship’s mistakes on this subject are referred to his want of 
acquaintance with the person and offices of Christ, whom, as a 
teacher, and as the founder of a distinct order of teachers, Dr. 
invites the learned lord to compare with all whom history has 
transmitted to our times. Granting the justice as well as the 
beauty of Burke’s character of Howard, what, he asks, were 
that vaunted philanthropist’s ‘ short continental tours of compas- 
sion’ compared with the labours of the apostle Paul? * Whe- 
ther we consider the nature, number, variety, extent, or perpe- 
tuity of the benefits conferred by the labours of Paul on Asia, 
Europe , and the universe, they are all equally, and all infinitely, 
beyond comparison; and yet we look in vain into the volumes 
of moralists, philosophe rs, orators, and legislators, for one word 
in commendation of him! Why is this, my lord? Viewing Paul 
simply as a philanthropist, as a teacher, or promoter of popular 
education of the highest order, because of a moral character, 
and as having tr: ansmitted these blessings through all subseque nt 
generations, is he not by far the first of human ‘kind 3 ? 
Dr, Campbell next addresses his lordship as the lover of peace 
and the friend of education, running a parallel, in these respects, 
between him and his Roman prototype :— 


* Your lordship is as far as your great prototype in advance of the 


merely philosophic literature of your own day, and as faintly supported 
by it. ‘The famous verses of Ciccro,— 


*Cedant arma toga, concedat laurea lingue ; 
O fortunatam natam, me consule, Romam !’ 


were as much the subject of raillery and ridicule to the frivolous and 
ignorant as your own electric expression,x— 


‘ The schoolmaster is abroad.”’ 


But there is a book as much in advance of both those famous 
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men, as each of them was in advance of his contemporaries; to 
wit, the Bible. With this. preface, the Doctor proce eds to lay 
before his lordship a number of extended passages from Isaiah, 
Daniel, David, and Solomon, in praise of the blessings of peace 
and righteousness as destined to follow in the train of the Mes- 
siah, which certainly, tosay nothing of statesmen and philosophers, 
have not attracted even among professed Christians the attention 
they deserve. ‘These remarkable quotations are interspersed with 
very — observations. 

Dr. ( ‘ampbell then elucidates the fundamental difference be- 
tween such schemes for human improvement as those which Lord 
Brougham favours, and that which the Seriptures point out ; 
namely, the knowledge of God. The skill and tact with which 
this is effected, are admirable. His lordship is first assailed with 
extracts from Pascal, whom, as Locke has designated him ‘a pro- 
digy of parts,’ it ispresumed even Lord Brough: un will not despise. 
Then come * the prophets and apostles of God ;? and here again 
we have a series of felicitous quotations é extenso, from the sacred 
writers, introduced with remarkable effect. Dr. Campbell ex- 
pounds to his noble countryman the leading doctrines of the 
gospel in simple, but most forcible terms, free from all technical 
or (if the world pleases) cant phrases. Our limits will not permit 
us to follow him. 

Dr. ¢ Campbell claims Lord Brougham’s support of missions on 
the ground of their special te ndenc’ y to promote the abolition of 
slavery and the diffusion of education, and goes into a statement 
of facts to prove that these are their direct and immediate effects. 
Indeed, take away the missionaries, and who would remain to do 
either of those ood works, particularly the latter? ‘Is there 
any prospect of ‘great phil sophical contederacies being formed 
for the education of all mankind ?” 

The letter to Lord Brougham closes with some win 
references to the death-bed scenes of celebrated men, and ; 
solemn appeal to the noble lord himself, as destined at no dis. 
tant period to pass through the same dread ordeal. Dr. Camp- 
bell touches this delicate subje ct with becoming tenderness. He 
invites the particular attention of his noble countryman to the 
last hours of Sir James Mackintosh, as described with inimitable 
simplicity by his gentle daughter. 


‘Such, my lord,’ remarks our author, ‘is the narrative of the mus- 
ings and utterances of this great philosopher. You observe how en- 
tirely his philosophy failed him i in the hour of death, and how absolutely 
he de ‘pended upon Jesus Christ. Ife just learned the first prine iple 8 
of true religion, and, like a little child, gently died in the faith of the 
Son of God!  Hlis last solemn utterance, before leaving our sphere, 
was a public confession of faith in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the 
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world. Such words, from such lips, in such circumstances, are not to 
be lightly treated. ‘The speaker, one of the greatest and purest of men 
was, even amid bodily decay, as far from imbecility as he had all hi. 

life been superior to hypocrisy; and yet, in lmMmediate prospect of the 
judgment-seat of God, he felt the utter insufficiency of a me rely moral 
and useful life to recommend him to the Divine approbation, and to 
satisfy the demands of the Divine law, and fled for refuge to the hop 
set before him in the atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ. What he spoke, 

he felt. The declaration, too, was voluntary. It was also made after 
a preparation of ‘long silence. He made it as he lay between two 
worlds: ‘Time, with all its vanities and visions, behind him.—Ete rhity. 
with its truths and realities, before him; the understanding exert- 
ing its powers of detence to the uttermost, and conscience hone ‘stly 
performing its duty: thus situated, with one foot in this world, and 
the other in the world to come, the last words of Sir James Mackintos) 
to the philosophers and statesmen of Europe and the world were, * | 


">? 


BELIEVE IN Jksus ! 

Letter LX. is addressed to the Rev. Timothy wast, as the 
‘father in Christ? of John Williams, and is ¢ on the characte: 
and death’ of the illustrious missionary. Dr. Campbell begins 
with his person, of which he gives a faithtul, graphic, and unilat- 
tering description. ln point of intellect, he ts deseribed as wholly 
mechanical, of a sound but not a comprehensive judgment, slow 
(‘he died through deliberation’), indecisive, soft, uncultivated, 
narrow and superficial, unpoetic ; in speaking, : simple but strong, 
rough but manly; and wholly indifferent to self. 

Anticipating the disappointment which superficial observers 
may feel at so moderate an estimate of such a man, Dr. Camp- 
bell observes, that Williams’s greatness was ‘ altogether moral.’ 
Ile not only grants, but ‘even contends,’ that his inental powers 
were of a common order; on which ground pt he rests his 
claim to universal admiration. And if Dr. ¢ ‘ampbell has been 
somewhat rigid in his analysis of his hero’s intellectual constitu- 


tion, he has made ample compensation in the constellation of 


moral excellences which he has attributed to him. In magnani- 
mity (or large-heartedness), philanthropy, scriptural piety, libe- 
rality of spirit, diligent perseverance, and kindred virtues, ou 
author is of opinion that he has been rarely equalled, and pe rhaps 
never surpassed. ‘This is a portion of the volume from which we 
should bi glad to quote freely, did not our limits forbid. 

Dr. Campbell indulges in a number of ingenious speculations, 
some of which are pe hi aps more curious tha im useful, as to what 
‘the laws of harmony require’ in reference to the time and circum- 
stances of the decease of remarkable men. 

Letter X. is addre _" ‘to the Rey. Thomas Gillespic, ). }., 
Professor of Latin in ' Unive ‘rsity of St. Andrews, and 1 
designed to settle the * printer claims of intellectual od 
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moral greatness. St. Andrews is our authors alma mater 
(though he studied at Glasgow also), and he appears to have 
attended the prelections of Professor Gillespie. Availing himself 
of Robert Pollok’s delineations of the characters of David Hume 
and Lord Byron, Dr. Campbell points to them as conspicuous 
examples of the perfection of intellectual greatness, in conjunction 
with a total destitution of moral greatness, and, contrasting them 
with Williams, shews that he answers completely to Cicero's 
definition of true greatness, which, according to him, has its 
souree in the heart, and is unattainable * without a certain divine 
influence’ (sine afflatu aliquo divino). Ile then proceeds to ran- 
sack the biographical annals of heathen antiquity, for its best 
specimens of moral greatness, ‘To the ‘Tyrian Ilercules, who, 
‘like Williams, lost his life in a voyage undertaken to promote 
the reformation of mankind,’ he assigns a * pre-eminent’ station ; 
placing next to him Osiris, who, although he commanded vast 
military resources, preferred the weapons of truth, reason, and 
persuasion. Sesostris, Cyrus, and Darius, stand lower in the 
scale. Among the Greeks, Lycurgus surpassed Minos, and 
Solon him; but no other ancient heathen nation could boast 
three such men. Pericles was ‘ the Chatham of Athens,’ and 
could affirm that ‘no Athenian, through his means, ever went 
into mourning ;’ but * the greatest of the Greeks, nay, ‘ of all 
the heathen, was Socrates. 

Of the Greek and Roman prose writers, Plutarch is the only 
one in whom Dr, Campbell finds imdisputable marks of moral 
greatness; while Cicero, so far from presenting an example of 
his own definition, was, notwithstanding all his genius, talents, 
and aequirements, vain, efleminate, and imbecile. Of the poets 
our author has a still meaner opinion, Pindar and his favourite 
Hesiod alone excepted; the rest were ‘ a wicked and wretched 
traternity, the worst of men.’ As for Llomer, he was * the poet 
of havoc, while Hesiod sang of ‘the arts of peace,’ and Pindar 
‘of every virtue and of every grace. ‘The bards of Rome had 
‘much less genius, without more virtue; and even Virgil, though 
his poetical merits are acknowledged, is set down as, in spite of 
his * Georgies,’ * contributing nothing to the good of his country, 
or the improvement of mankind.’ 

Dr. Campbell throws out some important suggestions for the 
inprovement of academical studies, particularly in relation to 
languages, logic, aud ethics. Speaking ‘ from bitter experience,’ 
he declares that the tendency of such pursuits, as usually con- 
dueted, is anti-Christian.” Lnstead of being made subservient, 
as they might be, to high and holy objects, their common eflect 
is to inflame bad passions. ‘Thus, * Homer was the Bible of 

Alexander,’ and the lascivious Ovid is still taught in the schools 
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in which the national clergy and the leaders of the people receive 
their earliest and most lasting impressions. Not that Dr. Camp- 
bell would depreciate classical learning, on which our national 
literature has been formed, and on which missionaries are more 
or less dependent in the work of translating the Holy Scripture: 
into the dialects of the heathen; but the study of the authors in 
question ought to be combined with a careful and copious ex- 
position of their momentous and manifold deficiencies, which 
would have far more weight with the confiding and admiring 
students than a hundred languid homilies from the pulpits of the 
college chapels. This, also, is Mr. Foster’s view of the case; and 
it is a course which would harmonize the instruction of the 
country with its religion, at present so discordant. 

Dr. Campbell exemplifies the necessity of a radical reform by 
reference to the fact, that the gentlest and purest minds have not 
escaped the taint of corruption from the indiscriminate study and 
admiration of ancient classics ; instancing Cowper, who, although 
himself * the poet of truth, hope, and charity,’ and ‘ the trembling 
type of all that was sweet, gentle, and humane,’ regretted, on 
finishing his translation of Homer, an author whom even Plato 
would have banished from his Republic, that ‘his pleasant work 
was ended,’ declaring that nothing could ever ‘ compensate to 
him the loss of that innocent luxury.’ From these and similar 
considerations, Dr. Campbell urges academic senates to incorpo- 
rate with their curricula the questions of true moral greatness, 
the importance of missions, and the evils of war. In order to 
this, he calls upon them to confer literary honours upon eminent 
missionaries, who advance a just claim to such distinction in their 
translations of the Scriptures, their grammars of barbarous lan- 
guages, and the wide extension which they give to education, 
knowledge, and the peaceful arts.‘ The time,’ he predicts, ‘ will 
unquestionably come, when these views will be realized, and when 
the colleges of Great Britain will deem it an infinitely higher 
honour to have produced a Martyn than a Milton, a Carey than 
a Cuvier, a Coke than a Canning, a Williams even than a Wil. 
berforce.’ 

Letter XL, addressed ‘to the Rev. John Foster,’ resumes the 
illustration and comparison of moral and intellectual greatness, 
taking examples from the sacred Scriptures, modern authors, 
aud Christian missionaries. [t is a charming and powerful com- 
position. Patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, are sketched with a 
faithful and masterly hand. 

Dr. Campbell's judgments on the great men of our own country 
are at least independent, whatever may be the difference of opinion 
as to their truth. In Bacon, he declares, there is * everything to 
admire, but ‘nothing to love.’ Boyle ‘ unsettled everything, 
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but ‘built up nothing.’ Addison's mind, though not very power- 
ful, was ‘ unusually perfect ;’ he wante “d nothing but * the stimulus 
of hunger, ambition, or controversy » to place him in the first 
class; but ‘of moral greatness he possessed little :’ the famous 
anecdote of his death-bed ‘ savours as much of boasting as of 
piety ;" in all he wrote ‘there is not one statement of. gospel 
truth’ and, vaunt him as we will, ¢ he ne ver turne “d one sinner 
to righteousness.’ Johnson, unequalled in ‘ force,’ © compre- 

hensiveness, and ¢ independence of mind,’ was ¢ superior to most 
of the eee of humanity,’ and ‘ united poverty with dignity ;’ 
but his moral greatness was * mixed and imperfect ;’ and, although 
his writings are unrivalled in other respects, yet, from his ¢ igno- 
rance of gospel doctrine,’ they are ¢ powerless as organs of hums an 
reformation 37 Puller’ s * Great Question Answered’ being ¢ in- 
finitely superior’ to them all. But we must stop. In one word, 

whether the ‘y be philosophers, jurists, political economists, astro- 
homers, or discovere rs, Dr. C ‘ampbe ‘Il finds nowhere any class of 
men, or any i aah ie ll of a class, who can compete ‘with the 
Inissionary of the Cross. 

Letter XIL. is addressed ‘to the Right Honourable Thomas 
Babington Macaulay,’ and is on ‘the “milit ary and missionary 
characters, illustrated, compared, and contrast d- Dr. ¢ ‘ampbe HI 
addresses Mr. Macaulay as the advocate of peace ; and, referring 
to the infamous articles on missions and ¢ the nonsense of the 
Tabernacle,’ attributed to the Rev. Sydney Smith, which ap- 
peared many years since in the Edinburgh Review, calls upon the 
ex-Secre tary ‘at War, as he had previously called upon Lord 
Brougham, to use hie influence in obtaining justice for missions 
for the future from that great organ of liber: il opinions and peace 
principles. He e nlarges | on the improved tone of English society, 
with respect to war , quoting from the present Premier the follow- 
ing creditable avowal:—*1 do hope that one great and most 
beneficial effect of the advance of civilization, the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the extension of commerce, will be, the reducing 
within their proper dimensions, of the fame, and the merit, and the 
reward of military achievements ; and that juster notions of the 
moral dignity of, and the moral obligation due to, those who 
apply ther mselve Ss LO poeserve peace, and to avoid the eclat of war, 
will be =~ consequence. 

Dr. Campbell admits the less destructive character of modern 
warfare as comp ared with the exterminating slaughter of former 
times; but, * unable to distinguish between the science of war 
and the practice of it,’ he contends, that, ‘put at the highest 
point, a genius for war is but a genius for shedding blood ;’ and 
what afflic ‘ts him most of all is, ‘the spiritual condition of military 
hosts in the hour of conflict,’ the awful thought ‘ that the invisible 
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regions should be so largely peopled by the souls of men who fell 
by mutual violence ? 

Letter XILL is addressed ‘to Field Marshal the Duke of Wel. 
lington,’ and is headed * Military and missionary enterprise illus- 
trated, compared, and contrasted, in relation to their respective 
characters, claims, and glory.’ This letter, like that to Lord 
oe is invested with a good deal of personal interest, 
Dr. ¢ ‘ampbell has been at the pains of perusing Colonel Gur- 
wood’s immense collection of the Duke’s dispatches, and has 
gleaned from them a most entertaining bird’s-eye view of the 
veteran commander's military life. After rapidly ‘el: ancing at the 
desolating career of Alexander, Caesar, Charles of Swe der n (* the 
Alexander of the North’), Frederick the Great, and Napoleon, 
he comes to the Duke, whose fame, in his opinion, must be based 
upon his conduct of the Peninsular war, and not upon the battle 
of Waterloo, however complete and decisive the victor y- 

Our author, then, in plain but cloquent terms, endeavours to 
make the venerable warrior understand and = appreciate the 
superior character of the Christian missionary, and the claims 
which he and his work have upon the support of all who wish to 
benefit their species, winding up with a solemn appeal to the 
matured judgment and sad reflections of the aged Duke. 

The volume appropriately concludes with a letter (XLV. ) al- 
dres: sed * to the churches of Great Britain, lreland, and America, 

fon the past history, present position, and future prospects of 
the missionary enterprise. = Although, upon the whole, Dr. 
( ‘ampbell derives matter of encouragement from the review, and 
is of opinion that ‘the work already ac a. is ineredibly— 
I had almost said inconceivably—great,’ (és it tneredibly eveat ? 
yet the recent deficiency of funds hi AS fille d him with solic vol 
and he is afraid lest the e xample of America, where the churche 
have, with seeming unconcern, diminished their contributions, 
and allowed whole missions to be broken up and abandoned, should 
infect our own impoverished countrymen. ‘The r: apid rise of the 
Oxtord neresy, and the contemporancous efforts of the Propa- 
ganda, increase his anxiety. We shall ‘assuredly be compe Tled 
to fight once again the battle of the Reformation, not in Europe 
only, but wnder every shy; and, though the victory is sure, we 
shi il have to Sight for it. Let slave- -holding Amerie “ado what she 
will: ‘where the demon of slave ry presides, the proper mor: lity 
is arithmetic.” But what must awe do? 

This copious though condensed analysis, with the extracts 
interspersed, might supply the place of spec ial criticism, afford- 
ing the reade ‘Tr, as the ‘y do, a tolerable notion of the nature and 
contents of the work, as well as of’ its style and composition ; 


but it will be expected of us to pronounce distinctly our own 
opinion. 
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‘The Martyr of Erromanga’ is original in conception, and 
vigorous in execution. Although cast in the form of letters rs, it 
bespeaks the pulpit as well as the pen. Owing party to the 
author's professional habits, and partly, perhaps: chiefly, to the 
desire of being impressive, there is much of the orator’s repe- 
tition and diffuse ness. ‘This, however, is confined, for the most 
part, to those passages which are of the nature of appeal. To 
spe: ak the truth, a wood deal of the argument is conducted on 
the principle of advocac y, rather than on that of judgment ; 
although, when he turns aside for a moment from his main point, 
Dr. ( ‘ampbe ‘Il can be as judge-like as any man that ever wore the 
ermine: and, indeed, at the same time that he liberally avails 
himself of the rhetorician’s art, his discursiveness, his alliterations, 
and his antitheses, he is often extremely sententious and piquant, 
especially in his par: allels and portraits of famous men. Some would 
think him frequently too elliptical. ‘The fact is, that he is not so 
much a cultivator, as he is an admirer, of style. ‘The * Rambler’ 
ye! to be his beau ideal; but, although, like Johnson, he is 
fond of alliteration and antithesis, and also resembles him in 
point of sonorousness and Latinity, his periods seldom exhibit that 
musical inflection, those felicitous inversions, and that m: whificent 
rotundity, in which the charm of the author of * Rasse las’ mate- 
rially consists. The native, we had almost said untutored, attri- 
butes of Dr. Campbell’s style, are strength, clearness, and, above 
all, perpetual animation. 

The points in which we conceive our author mistaken are 
neither so numerous nor so important as to demand much speci- 
fication or correction. It has been asserted that the entire work 
is an exaggeration. ‘Those who think so have not that fae ulty of 
spiritual discernment which is esse 000 to the formation of an 
accurate judgme nt. ‘To such Dr. Campbell may reply, as John 
Wesle y's official biographer did to Dr. Southey, ‘Sir, thou hast 
nothing to draw with, and the well is dee p. But even those who 
sympathize with our author’s views as to the transcendent glory 
and importance of the missionary enterprise, will not always 
ac quit him of exaggeration. To say that Wilhams’s ‘i nterprises” 
is of ‘infinitely greater worth than all that Greece and Rome have 
transmitted to our times; that ‘the superintendent of an English 
Sunday-school is a supe ‘riorcharacter, and occupies a higher station, 
than the author of the * Novum Organon’ ;’ that ‘ the peasantry 
of Eneland are under far greater oblications tothe Llome Mission- 

ary Socie ty in Chatham- pl: we, Blackfriars, than to all the scientific 
bodies in’ the British dominions :’—these assertions, and some 
others like them, m: 1y be perfectly true im the sense intended by 
Dr. ¢ Campbell; but they are se arecly i n place in a work avow- 
edly designed to influence the world as well as the church, and it 
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seems to us that they fall under his own rebuke, when he lays it 
down as a rule, that, ‘ where there is, and where there can be. 
no competition, there ought to bet no comparison, in order to praise 
orto censure. We w ish also that our author's reterence to Lord 
Bolingbroke had either be en wholly ene or more guardedly 
expressed, ‘| am not sure,’ says Dr. Campbell of that arch-in- 
fidel, * I am not sure, all things considered, that a greater soul 
was ever born on British eround,’ Dr. Campbell, indeed, quotes 

Goldsmith's qualified eulogium ; ; but he himself opposes nothing 
to his own very strong expr ession of approval except Bolingbroke’s 
ambition, and that onl as an attribute which he possesse di in com- 
mon with great-soulec men in general. In another part of the 
work, however, Bolingbroke is found in the same category with 
Sunes and Shaftesbury. Another fault of a contrary de escription ; 
and we shall have said eve rything we deem nec essary, in order to 
cuard ourselves against being supposed to approve of all, where 
we commend so much. We refer to a passage (p. 17), in which 
Dr. Campbell has sternly pronounced the eve ah asting perdition of 
the idolater as such. So enlightened an advocate of Christian 
missions might have been satisfied with their intrinsic claims to 
support, without pressing into their service a conclusion which 
the writings of the apostle Paul discountenance rather than war- 
rant, and which appears to us to be as much at variance with 
the dispensations of Divine Providence as it is at war with the 
dictates of Christian benevolence. 

The subject of the volume is, in effect, the exclusive adapta- 
tion of the Christian religion to supply the wants of the world, 
to heal all its maladies, to restore it to a state of sound health, 
and to nourish it up into the perfection of knowledge and happi- 
ness. In brief, the threefold purpose of the author is to expose 
the evils of war, to exhibit the benefits of the gospel, and to assert 
the peneenenes claims of moral greatness. 

Dr. Campbell’s choice of the epistolary form has induced him 
to neglect methodical arrangement and the strict rules of logical 
discussion. This, however, is not to be seriously regretted. 
Treated discursively, the subject admits of more v ariousand copious 
illustration; and the worst conse quence is, a little repetition, which 
may conduce towards impressiveness. ‘lo the same cause the 
reader is indebted for the incidental introduction of many topics, 
which, as little to be expected in such a work, give much interest 
to its perusal, particularly because, in the plastic hands of our 
author, they are, without violence or distortion, made to contri- 
bute to the working out of his gene! ral design. I1is  imtinate 
acquaintance with the public life of Wellington and Brougham, as 
contained in the speeches of the one and the dispatches of the 
other, as well as with ancient and modern history in gene! ral, and 
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the ease and mastery with which he makes use of these large 
resources for the purpose of illustration, are worthy of admiration. 
llis estimates of the ancient classics, whether considered in them- 
selves, or compared with each other and with the sacred writers, 
imply a degree and an extent of scholarlike attainments rarely to 
be met with in the walks of active and busy life. We gain a glimpse 
of the political sentiments of Dr. Campbell, who sees in our na- 
tional debt the hopeless cause of national depression, and in emi- 
gration, conducted upon the largest scale, its only alleviation. 
He is no admirer of kings and nobles, merely because born to 
wear crowns and coronets ; but admires them only when virtuous, 
and then the more because of the rareness of the combination. 
He notices, for the first time, we believe, the interesting fact, that 
Europe, within the space of little more than a century, gave birth 
to all the greatest astronomers, who, he believes, * were as cer- 
tainly raised up tor the especial purpose of illustrating the natural 
attributes of God, as the holy prophets and apostles for the 
special purpose of illustrating his moral attributes.’ And he has 
been sufficiently observant of the useful arts to remark, that ¢ the 
art of working in iron (to which Williams was bred) stands at 
the head of all others,’ and that ‘in no country has civilization 
ever been known to precede the use of iron.” We are glad to 
find Dr. Campbell setting at nought the popular errors of reli- 
gious people ; as, for instance, when he contrasts the ‘dismal 
gloom’ of Brainerd with the ‘perpetual sunshine’ of Williams, 
and emphatically observes, that ‘a man of melancholy tempera- 
ent, a man with dark and doleful views of the gospel of merey, 
is nota proper person to be sent to the field of missions.’ We 
know of nothing more calculated to deter young men from going 
oul as missionaries, than the distressing memoirs of that excellent 
hypochondriae. 

It is difficult to estimate the probable influence of this volume 
over that portion of the public whose feelings are not yet fully 
enlisted in behalf of Christian missions. ‘The contempt which it 
pours upon most of what they have been wont to admire and 
revere, will revolt many and stagger all; but a goodly number, 
we may hope, will be won over by the ability and knowledge 
which the book displays, and by the author's freedom from 
bitterness at least, if not from partiality and prejudice ; and, in 
spite of the trenchant style in which he disposes of all counter 
claims, however high in their esteem, will be induced to weigh 
maturely those which he presents to their notice in favour of the 
missionary enterprise. [fis just abhorrence of war, and his 
enlightened advocacy of liberal systems of human government, 
will reconcile many whom his high, and, as they may think, 
haughty views of the unapproachable eminence of the missionary 
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character, would otherwise have mortally offended. But, after 
all, we fear that ‘the carnal mind’ will prevent most of the 
acknowledged leaders of public opinion from recognising in the 
w _ anything beyond a splendid exaggeration. 

Upon minds influenced by correct views of the relative j import- 
ance of Christianity and all inferior expedients for the improve- 
ment of mankind, the effect of this volume is not doubtful. 
Nothing has come from the press more adapted to place the 
subject of Christian missions in its true position, The church 
will now see to what a high vocation it has been called. The 
opportune appearance of such a stimulating work will reverse 
the declining tendency of missionary effort t, and renovate the 
zeal of British Christians for the universal diffusion of the divine 
remedy for all human woe. This is the light in which the 
gospel ought to be viewed; it is that in which Dr. Campbell 
has plac ed it; and in which, we trust, God’s spiritual Israel will 
henceforth constantly regard it. 

For ourselves, we hail the almost simultaneous appearance of 
so many works on the subject of missions as one of the best signs 
of the times. The rest we shall have future opportunities of in- 
troducing to our readers. We have now only to commend that of 
Dr. Campbell to their most serious attention. The thanks of the 
whole church are due to him for this very remarkable production. 
While it places him in advance of his previously high reputation, 
it inspire s the hope that he will perform still more distinguished 
services to the cause of sacred literature. It assuredly evinces 
powers of a higher order, and resources of greater variety and 
magnitude, than any of his former works, use ful, eloquent, and in- 
teresting as they are. It bespeaks a mind burning with benevolent 
desires, and born to give direction and impe tus to the practical 
& ese | of its age. It opens up a vein of thought which, we 
are persuaded, the author might prosecute with much advant: we 
to the cause which lies so near his heart. The missionary 
oflice and enterprise, regarded in their domestic as well as in 
their foreign relations, are peculiarly safe in the hands of one so 
keenly alive to their dignity and importance, and at once so able 
and so resolved to vindicate their just claims, and raise them to 
their true position. The various le ‘arming and the penetrating 
discernment with which he has here developed the moulding 
oper: ation of Christian missions upon the character and destinies 
of our own nation, and of other nations, which, though now 
called Christendom, were once among the domains of a darkness 
as dense, and a paganism as puerile, as those which overhang and 
degrade any of the existing tribes of the heathen world, pomt 
him out as fitted to pursue the fruitful theme in all its illustrable 
branches, and to a our philanthropists, philosophers, and 
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statesmen, that, as it ever has been, so it ever will be—all real 
civilization, all exemplary virtue, all private happiness, all public 
order, all social advancement, all permanent utility, all good, 
and all truth, must be expected as the result of Christian prin- 
ciple, or they will be expected in vain, 


Arr. HI. The English Language. By R. G. Latham, A.M., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Protessor of the English Language 
and Literature, University College, London. ‘Taylor and W alton : 
1841. 


Tur very wide experience which the history of science in all its 
branches affords, appears to show that the ier {ting infirmity of 
the human mind is, in every topic, the very same as that which 
Bacon first distinctly and laboriously combated in the philosophy 
of the ancients. This infirmity, we need hardly say, consists in 
generalizing too rapidly. ‘The same cause which tur ned astronomy 
into a system of dogmatie ignorance, and blighted logic in its 
infaney, shed its haneful influenc e also upon grammar; and, in 
England at least, the majority of its teachers are but beginning 
to be aware of this. Having analyzed with some care the idioms 
and organism of one or two Tangu: ages, the grammarian proceeded 
to lay down the laws of universal grammar, and this often with- 
out pretending that the languages on which his theory was based 
at all fulfilled ‘the demands of that theory. Such systems of uni- 
versal grammar, like Plato’s astronomy, used to set forth, not 
what the facts of nature are, but what the theorist thought they 
ought to be, and may be fairly entitled ingenious proposals for 
reconstituting human speech. We are sorry to observe that the 
nineteenth century is by no means yet free from these atte mpts 
to build a universal grammar, not upon history, but upon specu- 
lation. 

We do not mean to deny to these metaphysical grammarians 
all merit. Their doctrines were certainly, in some small measure, 
built upon observation; so that, of course, many principles of 
truth were mingled with their errors. Moreover, like the school- 
men of the middle ; ages, they kept-up a considerable activity of 
the logical understi anding, which was better than apathy and 
indolene ‘ec, however fruitless in results, and however incommen- 
surate to the dignity of the subject. The mischiefs of their labours 
are nevertheless greater than this negative statement would imply, 
and it may not be amiss here to rec ‘apitulate them. 

First, in order and magnitude, we must recount the fixed bar- 
rier to all further advance towards a philosophical appreci: ition of 
human speech, which these premature gener alizations set up. 
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Each new language that came within our horizon was to be forced 
into the Procrustean frame ready-made for her, and of course 
the scholar, instead of listening with docility to such lessons as 
might have been gained from this new teacher, thought himself 
competent to dictate to her, and even in duty bound to set her 
right. He had already obtained a know ledge of universal gran- 
mar, and was therefore beyond learning from further experience, 
Again, the result of such grammatical ‘doctrines has been to give 
wide currency to a petty, dry, logical cavilling against number- 
less received idioms; to inauspicious efforts “after perspicuity, 
falsely so called; to a canvassing of words and syllables, more 
than “phrases oni sentences; to an endeavour, in short, to re- 
model the idiom of our language, whenever it fell short of the 
logical standard set up. Since, unfortunately, our grammarians 
looked chiefly to Latin and French as their first sources of thought 
on these topics, they found our English idiom to vary widely 
from their standard ; and, by the attac ks which they perseveringly 
directed against our native speech, they succeeded in m: aking 
hundreds of educated men ashamed and afraid to write as they 
would speak. It would seem as though they had supposed th: at 
all speech ought to be cast into the mould of a met: physical 
essay. The numbe rless liberties which we call tropes and figures 
in the writers of antiquity, on a judicious employment of which 
so much of their vivacity depends, were coldly scouted as in- 
accuracies, or even as ‘bulls? insomuch that it was no longer 
yossible Sone a writer to y ield to the impulse of fecling— to breathe 
the healthy glow of nature into his words—without the di anger 
of incurring the lash of his schoolmaster. Every nervous, home ‘ly, 
downright “word was, in the same spirit, denounced as a vul- 
garism, or rather as ‘ inele ‘gant ; ’ for some of these dandy-crities 
would hardly use the word § vulgarism’ without an apologetic 
phrase. Thus, in place of the heart and nerve, the manly sim- 
plicity, the straightforward grasping of the substance of a thought, 
which characterizes all the highest and most admired productions 
of Greek and Latin prose, our universal grammarians were in- 
flicting upon us the degradation of a tame ‘and enslaved style. 

We cannot and need not detail the causes which have led to a 
great reaction, but we may touch on them. First came the ro- 
mantic school of poetry, of which M‘Pherson (the author of 
* Ossian’) was the harbinger ; a writer, who, however great his 
defects, first rescued English poetry from pedantic classic ism, 
and naturally encountered the fiercest wrath of the existing 
school. Cowper and Goldsmith helped the good work, which 
Coleridge, Walter Scott, and other familiar names, finally achie ved ; 
and as long as the poetry of these last is admired, we trust 1 
must prove Saenieatie to wean us from the love of our mother 
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tongue. The great religious revival, beginning with Wesley and 
Whitfield, and, following it at some distanc e, the political move- 
ment, which may be dated from Horne "Bache. have introduced 
a depth and earnestness into our ideas, with a corresponding 
raciness of style. Nor is this confined to our lower or middle 
orders; on the contrary, we have reason to believe, that among 
our highest nobility, ond our best educated circles, the purest 
Saxon is taught. Undoubtedly, the feature of English con- 
versation which has most struck those of our American visitors 
who have had access to our aristocracy, is, the homely simplicity 
of their dialect; and we are disposed to think, that more sunple, 
unaffected English is nowhere heard than in the society of our 
Universities. 

There is, however, a great danger to our native tongue in the 
present day, from our increased connexion with the Continent. 
The diplomatic style is, of all English that is ever written, to us 
the most odious ; and our newspapers, abounding as they must 
with foreign correspondence, composed by persons whose ears 
are perpetually assailed by continental idioms, diffuse far and 
wide a sort of cosmopolitan dialect. If this were merely the 
exchanging of an older for a newer form of language, it might 
not be intrinsically for the worse, though naturally unpleasing to 
ourselves, who are prepossesse ‘d with love of our mothers’ accents : 
but diplomac y is miserably tame, formal, heartless, insipid, unreal ; 
its idiom consists of a set of sonecktionsl yhrases, which dress 
up in dead dignity the shallow thoughts or Solin professions of 
political intrigue—phrases not even tending to perspicuity and 
good logic, but quite as often designed to conceal the want of 
meaning. ‘The influence of diplomatic idiom is, therefore, to 
destroy all heart and soul in language, and turn it into Chinese 
stitfhess and uniformity 3 > and, on these grounds, we cannot help 
deprecating the injury to our tongue which the newspapers, as 
vehicles of diplomacy, are likely to cause. Besides which, it is 
obvious, that the extreme rapidity with which all ne wspaper 
artic les are woduced, wholly precludes the possibility of careful 
revision. What is most to be desired, we think, is that they 
should be written, as nearly as possible, in the style of cony ersa- 
tion, without scrupling to introduce a single familiar word current 
in good society, or aiming at any style at all. 

in looking to grammi atical culture for he ‘lp against the inroads 
of barbarism, we feel ourselves in d: inger of leaning on a broken 
reed, which will pierce our hand. But, happily, a new school of 
English grammarians 1s rising, | and cannot fail to win the day, 
who will do us far different service from their superficially specu- 
lating predecessors. We hardly know whether it is just to say, 
that as Bentley was the forerunner of modern Greek and Latin 
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criticism, so Wallis, as one born too soon, pointed out a truer 
grammatical cultivation than was yet known. Wallis’s English 
Graminar has certainly much merit, but being written in Latin, 
it could never be widely diffused in England, and it is, we he- 
lieve, very difficult to procure. Ile not only investigated the 
peculiarities of our language on its own basis, and classified, with 
much simplicity, the irregularities of our verbs, but shewed no 
small insight into the historical relations of Saxon and Latin, as 
well as a clear understanding that the work of an etymologist is 
to be earried on partly by induction within the limits of the lan- 
ruage immediately treated, partly by historical research into the 
be. ee languages, and partly by an investigation (scarcely pos- 
sible, except to a native) of the onomatope@ic formation of words: 
but he had no worthy successor, and the age needed to wait till 
a far greater luminary dawned upon it. 

Not many years have elapsed since Jacob Grimm, the greatest 
of German etymologists, published his celebrated Deutsch Gram- 
matik, a book which has already brought about a revolution in 
the European notion of a perfect grammar. His profound and 
extensive acquaintance with the languages of the north has shed 
a light far beyond his immediate subject, making his work a 
treasure-house of detailed information, as well as a guide to prin- 
ciples, and, in some respects, a pattern. Out of this have directly 
risen, in Germany and Denmark, various more or less important 
productions ; but its indirect result—the spirit which it has dif- 
fused—is more important still, Isolated as Britain is, it was yet 
impossible that she should remain unaffected by its influence. 
‘The introductory essays to Mr. Bosworth’s valuable Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary were, we believe, among the first fruits of its appli- 
cation to our native tongue; but hitherto no superior grammat 
has appeared, executed in a like spirit, and with adequate know- 
ledge, 

Several highly respectable books of the new school have, in- 
deed, been produced in later years among us, bearing upon the 
classical languages more immediately than upon English; but we 
are disposed to describe their writers as followers rather of Bopp 
than of Grimm. We must not now commit ourselves to so 
arduous a task as a critique on Bopp and the Sanserit literat! ; 
but so much we may say, that, instead of convincing our under- 
standing, they constantly force us to rest on their authority ; and 
if we refrain from expressing dissent, it is chiefly from the feeling 
that, in so dark a subject, they may possibly be right, and not 
because the facts which they lay before us are adequate to prove 
them so. They generalize too fast, and rest on analogies too 
distant, to give us confidence in them as guides; and if, without 
presumption, we might waft to them a whisper of warning, We 
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would ask, whether distant lights can be safely or profitably em- 
ployed, before we have learned soundly to interpret the indications 
of nearer ones. 

Nor is the remark inapplicable to the subject immediatel 
before us. If ever an L£xglish Grimm shall arise, who shall 
master all the still surviving dialects of our peasants, and, from 
the scanty remains of the very old English, be able to disentangle 
the usages of separate tribes of our forefathers, then at last (per- 
haps) the history of the English language may be entirely under- 
stood. At present it contains difficulties, the full explanation of 
which from any but purely English sources appears to us almost 
hopeless. 

We have before us an English Grammar, which avowedly aims 
at an historical investigation of our language, in the spirit and by 
the light of Grimm and Raske. ‘That the author is an accom- 
plished scholar, and has devoted much time and care to his work, 
a cursory perusal would show. We shall endeavour to lay before 
our readers what he has executed. 

Mr. Latham’s work is divided into five parts, of which the first 
(of 99 pages) discusses the connexions of our modern tongue 
with the earlier English, and with the various languages to which 
it is more or less indebted. His second part (of 87 pages) is on 
pronunciation and orthography &c. Ifis third part (of 169 pages) 
is entitled etymology, or what used to be called the accidence of 
the language. This is throughout treated historically, with an 
exclusive reference to the Savon part of English. His fourth 
part is syntax, and contains only 15 pages. Lis last part is 
prosody, and has 14 pages. 

The bare statement of the number of pages devoted to each 
subject, in itself shews on what topics he has laid chief’ stress. 
We cannot doubt that he regards syntax and prosody as the parts 
of grammar in which the current works are least unsuccessful, 
and has rather sought to fill up their more obvious defects, or to 
correct their more prominent errors, than to produce anything 
complete himself; otherwise, we should be forced to pronounce 
his syntax exceedingly defective: indeed, there are very nume- 
rous difficulties and nice distinctions encountered by every fo- 
reigner when he attempts to go beyond a certain point in the 
knowledge of English, in which no grammar that we have yet 
seen even pretends to give help. One who cuts down the English 
verb to the meagre remnant of it which can be traced to the 
primitive Gothic source, as Mr. Latham does, may have very 
good arguments for admitting so much only under the head of 
etymology, but we apprehend he does but pass on all the rest as 
arrears, to be paid off under the head of synfax; and all this 
important subject we here miss. Myr. Latham’s notion of the 
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province of grammar is probably in part different from our own, 
for he thus dismisses the celebrated problem of shall and will :— 


‘I shall move differs from J will move, as the ideas of will and shall 
differ from each other. To determine the ideas expressed by will and 
shall is a matter of lexicography rather than of syntax.’—p. 357. 


After this, we cannot doubt that he holds the same of all the 
auxiliary verbs, and, much more, as to the peculiar uses of the 
possessive case in ’s, the difference of the relatives which, what, 
that, the right application of than and as, that, but that, lest, &c. 
We, on the contrary, are accustomed to think, that some of these 
matters introduce general principles, and that others intimately 
concern the structure of sentences, so as to earn for them a place 
in GRAMMAR. Mr. Latham shuts up the whole subject of the 


use of the subjunctive mood, in his ‘ Syntax,’ in the following 
remarks :— 


* Beon had, in Anglo-Saxon, a future power. In the idea of futurity 
lies the idea of contingency. From the idea of contingency arises the 


present subjunctive power of de. In this fact lies the proper use of 


the subjunctive mood. To write de, instead of is or am, there must 
be the idea of contingency. As often, moreover, as be must be used 
for am and ts, the subjunctive form, like speak, must be used for the 
indicative form, speaks.’—p. 369. 


Indeed, under his ‘ etymology,’ p. 273, he says—‘ The only 
true subjunctive inflection in the English language is that of were 
and wert, as opposed to the indicative forms, was and wast.’ 
Many readers would be at a loss to reconcile this with the other 
passage. We believe that we understand Mr. Latham here, 
~ then we hardly agree with him. Our chief objection, how- 
ever, is that the two passages, when put side by side, leave a 
reader with the notion that if I be and if I were are both the 
same mood—viz., the subjunctive ; but that is not the case: the 
formulas differ, not in tense, but in mood. ‘The French and 
Italian grammars call them subjunctive and conditional moods. 
We are dissatisfied with the names, yet we have none better at 
hand. 

In short, it is clear to us, that Mr. Latham has introduced the 
syntax, rather because it is expected in such a book, than because 
his own mind was full of it; and as he has given it so very sub- 
ordinate a place, it would be unfair to criticize it for defects. We 
turn to speak of his first and third parts, which are by their nature 
wouulieity akin, and which obviously form the most valuable part 
of his Grammar. 

The first part furnishes information of a varied nature, at first 
sight extremely remote from the purpose of an English grammar; 
such as the Scandinavian and Meso-Gothic declensions, long 
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uotations from old Saxon, from Lowland Scotch, from old 
trisian, from Welsh, American, and Irish, &c. But if in a few 
points Mr. Latham may seem to have overdone his task, it is, in 
the present state of English literature, a fault on the right side. 
In many of these matters pm have yet to be taught how 
to reason: and they probab y will not learn it, without a great 
addition to the stock of facts hitherto set before them in grammars. 
Mr. Latham’s chapters on the Analysis (i.e. the ingredients) of 
the English language, and on its successive changes, are highly 
interesting and instructive. In his etymological part, the excel- 
lence of the whole consists so much in excellence of detail, that a 
general commendation is nearly all that the case admits. [lis 
principal aim throughout, is, historically to pursue every instance 
of apparent irregularity, and to account for the form which any 
wes, has at last assumed. We are not aware that, on this 
highly-important head, any English grammar existing will afford 
more than a small fraction of the knowledge here set before them, 
bearing immediately on the elucidation of English etymology ; 
indeed, we regard it as certain, that the principal drawback on the 
utility of his book will be found in its too great fulness. It de- 
cidedly errs in excess, as regards mere learners; but we trust it 
may assist to elevate many of our teachers. We desire that no- 
thing which we have to say against Mr. Latham’s views, may be 
understood as either recalling or modifying the expressions of 
high respect with which we are bound to treat his labours. But 
as no one can show a brick in illustration of the architecture of a 
house, so no quotation is available for justifying our vague praise ; 
and, on the other hand, when we differ from him, we need to 
explain and defend our grounds. Thus the apparent bulk of our 
objections is unfairly large in comparison with that of our approval. 
We may, however, here say in the general, that one erroneous 
tendency strikes us as pervading Mr, Latham’s mind—viz., over- 
subtlety. In illustration of this, we will quote a very few ex- 
amples :— 

‘The words spitfire and dare-devil seem exceptions [to this rule}. 
... The true idea, however, confirms the original rule... . . 
spitfire is not one who spits fire, but one whose fire is spit. A dare- 
devil is not one who dares even the devil, but one by whom the devil 

is even dared.’ (!!)—p. 329. 

‘ Mind and do so and so. . . . . The Anglo-Saxon forms are, geman, 
gemanst, gemunon, without the d; this letter occurring only in the pre- 
lerite tense, of which it is the sign. Mind, then, is a preterite form 
with a present tense; whilst minded (as in, he minded his business) is 
an instance of excess of inflection; in other words, it is a preterite 
formed from a preterite.’-—p. 300. 

He presently adds— 
‘The Anglo-Saxon man, of geman the origin of mind, [is] for cer~ 
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tain etymological reasons, looked upon as a preterite form, with a pre- 
sent tense.’ 


He infers that mind is really a secondary preterite, and minded 
a tertiary preterite. 

This appears to us misapplied learning; while the explanation 
of the phenomenon is quite on the surface of our language, In 
many words we have a tendency to change v final into nd: as we 
say sound for soun, tyrant for tyran, band for ban, and various 
others. The vulgar, in many parts, say gownd for gown, swound 
for swoon. Surely in the same way mind has supplanted man, 
Might we not as well insist that the d of sound is the d of the 
yreterite tense, as that this is the case in mind ? 

Much of the overfinesse, which we venture to call Mr. Latham’s 
pervading fault, appears to rise out of a strange idea of his con- 
cerning irregularity. He positively declares— 

‘In language itself there is no irregularity. ‘The word itself is only 
another name for our ignorance of the processes that change words.’ — 
p. 312. 

It is evident that a grammarian who is not mad, and who 
asserts the English language ¢o have no irregularities, must ouly 
use his words in a different sense from other people. Yet this 
principle is not, we apprehend, therefore barren and unpractical 
with Mr, Latham. It leads him to prefer accounting for the 
forms of words, by some would-be grammatical refinement, rather 
than allow accidental corruptions of sound. We cannot see what 
is gained by this. It is as irregular (i. e. as opposed to the ana- 
logies of our language) to use a preterite with the sense of a 
present, as arbitrarily to add a consonant to the end of a word, 

The same oversubtlety, we think, shews itself in Mr. Latham’s 
arrangement of the irregular verbs*—an arrangement wholly un- 
suited to the English language in its present state, and tending 
only to confuse by its apparent arbitrariness and complexity. 

‘hile his prevailing tendency in this part is to overdo his 
work, on one te we complain that his etymology is decidedly 
defective ; we mean, as to the prepositions.f Indeed, we can 
hardly account for his dismissing the topic so summarily, consi- 
dering its interest, and the scope for illustration which it offered 
to his erudition. 

But we must proceed to make a very few remarks on his second 
hte wrouunciation, &c. In commenting on this subject we 

abour ol the difficulty, that where we differ from him we 


* Mr. Latham makes thirteen classes of the strong verbs only. Several 
classes have but one verb in each, and some verbs are contained in two 
classes at once, as break, cleave, speak, in his seventh and eighth. 

t There are certainly a few oversights in this matter of the prepositions ; 
which Mr, Latham will probably see upon revising his work with fresh eyes. 
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know not whither to look for a decision. It is a question of the 
ear, and, in numerous cases, we find our pronunciation (or our 
appreciation of it) to vary from his. No phonometer has yet been 
invented. We cannot enter into many such matters, which are 
generall points of detail; but it suffices to notice two. First, 
Mr, Latham’s opinion (on which he even founds a new nomen- 
clature) that the short vowels in if bed, pit, could, not,* cannot 
possibly be sounded at the end of a word, appears to us to be 
contrary to certain fact, and to the usages of various languages. 
Next, in a sentiment on which he twice lays stress, with the very 
view of clearing up confusion, a confusion of thought is, we think, 
incurred, He says, (pp. 130, 372,) that ‘ the Classic writer mea- 
sures quantity by the length of the syllable taken altogether, while the 
Englishman measures it by the length of the vowel alone.’ But whom 
are we to understand by the word Englishman? Does it mean an 
English reader of poetry? If so, we dispute the fact, The ap- 
preciation of poetical melody depends not on the possession of a 
just theory, or any theory at all, but on absolute cultivation of 
ear; and it is our firm belief that consonants are felt by English 
readers as truly as by Italians. But is the ordinary grammatical 
and metrical critic the person intended by ‘ the Englishman?’ No, 
for our critics rightly teach that accent, accent alone, determines 
our metres; few of them seem even to be aware at all of the im- 
portant secondary part played by quantity, in making what is 
already metrical also melodious or expressive. On the whole, 
we wish, either in place of ‘ the Englishman,’ to write ‘ some half- 
informed Englishman,’ or else to remould the sentence thus :— 
‘The Classic writer, who measured his verses by quantity, necessarily 
estimated consonants as well as vowels: the Englishman, whose metre 
is founded on accent, of course makes little of consonants, since the 
accent seldom or never dwells upon them.’ 

But while we are of opinion that many of the remarks put forth 
with more or less prominence by Mr. Latham, may need a re- 
consideration, we yet think that his work will promote a more 

rfect understanding of the whole subject of pronunciation. He 
Li evidently applied to it with minute attention, and has not neg- 
lected to compare the sounds of other languages with those of our 
own. His distribution of the consonantsf is elegant and highly 
useful, his historical elucidations always instructive ; and even 


* Apparently, in p, 112, in the third column, note is a misprint for not. 

t We differ from him as to the absolute isolation of A, a letter which he 
treats as summarily as the Greek grammatians treat © :—‘ The letter / is no 
articulate sound, but only a breathing.’—p. 104. ay | the alliance of h to 
the Oriental and Irish AA, to the gutturals ch, gh, and through them to kh, 9, 
and ng, entitle it to some tabular position. We also decidedly think that 
w, y, Should be ranked with the liquids, and the relationship of y to French y, 
as of w to v, should be recognised. 
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where we hesitate to agree with him, we think that he often puts 
his readers on the right track towards a true solution of his ques- 
tion. Many would call this division of his grammar tedious and 
overminute. Indeed, it is possible, that until the mind appreciates 
the bearings of any accurate science, its elementary investigations 
must of necessity seem tedious. But those who know how highly 
important it is, m the study of language, to understand both the 
more general laws of euphony, and the characteristic tendencies 
of the particular language treated, are prepared to undergo some 
labour in the cause, oa enerally find their reward. In fact, in 
the English language, a inquiries are more than ordinarily es- 
sential, owing to the vast gap which separates our pronunciation 
from our spelling. 

Mr. Latham takes some pains, we think successfully, on a rather 
curious point—viz.,to establish that in such words as shadow, plea- 
sure, the middle consonant (d or s) belongs to neither of the syl- 
lables exclusively ; but that its sound is physically divisible into 
two, of which the former part belongs to the former syllable, the 
latter part to the latter. A dim consciousness of this fact appears 
to us to have given rise to the double p in happy, &c., rather than 
the reason assigned by Mr. Latham himself. 

But we must now venture to take up two points of greater im- 
portance, which we have reserved for the last; which seem to us 
to deserve very accurate consideration, as affecting extensively 
the questions before us. For the opinions on each of them which 
Mr. Saahinen holds, he has perhaps to sustain but a very divided 
responsibility. It is highly probable that even for the latter he 
can quote very great names on his side. 

The former question which we mean, is this:—Whether the 
modern English language—the language, we will say, of Henry 
VIL—has developed itself entirely out of the literate Anglo-Saxon 
by a process of continuous growth? Mr. Latham appears to re- 
gard this as a certain fact. He speaks of the current doctrine, as 
imputing to the Norman conquest an influence on our language 
vastly greater than the truth ;* and having set aside that view, he 
seems to see no alternative but the other. We will not undertake 
to defend the current opinion; not, indeed, quite knowing what 
really is current at present. So much, however, we are disposed 
to say in that direction; that the intermixture of two races and 
two languages surely afforded a very powerful impulse towards 
obliterating our Saxon inflections. It is no disproof of this to 
allege, that in Holland and elsewhere a like silieuey has acted, 


* Mr, Latham's expressions in one passage are startling in force (p. 68) : 
* What the present language of England would have been, had the Norman 
conquest never taken place, the analogy of Holland, Denmark, and of many 


other countries, enable us fo determine. It would have bcen much as its at 
present. 
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without a Norman conquest. We reply ; there has been a great 
fusion of tribes and races in all parts of Europe ; and accordingly, 
the change in the organism of all the languages has been in the 
same direction. In Holland, according to Halbertsma, the num- 
ber of dialects within a small territory is greater than anywhere 
else in Europe, except England. But as, besides the various 
Teutonic races in this island, we have encountered fusion with 
the yet more heterogeneous Norman tongue, so have its effects on 
our idiom been peculiarly great ; the primitive grammar having 
been perhaps nowhere else obliterated in so gent a degree. Nor, 
again, do we think it is any refutation of this view, to allege 
that the final changes of the language were later in time than 
the fusion of the races. Even if that is clearly made out, it is 
obvious to reply, that after it has become hopeless to preserve the 
old grammar in integrity, men cease to struggle for its remnants. 
A new principle has been set at work. ‘They seek to perfect 
their speech by other helps, and the process of destroying in- 
flections, once begun, is continued even afier the exciting cause 
has ceased to act. 

But we wish to turn rather to another part of the subject. 
When we compare the pronouns of English with those of Anglo- 
Saxon, we are unable to resist the conviction, that our tongue 
has developed itself in part out of Dutch, or even Danish, and not 
out of Anglo-Saxon. A few of the phenomena may here be cited. 

Mr. Latham remarks more than once, that the words him, 
whom, them, me, as her, thee, you, in Anglo-Saxon, were dative, not 
accusative forms. Now in Dutch and Danish, they are accusative 
as well as dative. ‘This, it will be said, is no mark that we have 
borrowed the words, but merely shews that the same process of 
obliterating the older inflections has acted similarly in all these 
tongues. We allow that this is a possible, though not very pro- 
bable, solution; but let us pass on to a more striking fact. 

The words he, she, it; they, their, them, are certamly irregular 
enough. The corresponding words in Anglo-Saxon are, he, heo, 
hit; hi, hira, hi (dative him): which are all formed from the 
single root he. ‘To explain the anomaly in English, Mr. Latham 
and other etymologists point out that she is really borrowed from 
another Anglo-Saxon pronoun—viz., the definite article, mase. se, 
fem. seo. oo the same definite article, they tell us, the words 
they, their, them, have been borrowed ; ar in comparatively 
late days have displaced hi, hira, hi; and thus the case is made 
out, that our tongue has grown out of the Anglo-Saxon alone in 
this matter. 

At first sight the explanation is satisfactory; but not so, after 
we have compared the German and the Dutch. The latter 
tongue says—hy (he), zy (she), het, t (it); zy (they); while in 
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German the same words are represented by er, sie, es ; sie; and 
in Old Saxon* (of the continent) by he, siu, it; sia. It is evi- 
dently impossible to ascribe it to mere natural development, 
that these three languages are so similar to the English in this 

ronoun. We are forced to believe that the English has either 
imported these forms, or has retained them from some very early 
period. In any case, our language has not here developed itself 
out of the Anglo-Saxon of the books. 

The words hence, thence, whence, point to the same conclusion. 
Mr. Latham (p. 352) calls them ‘ secondary genitives from then, 
when, hin (a Gothic form):’ where we do not know whether he 
means, by a ‘ secondary genitive,’ a genitive formed from another 
genitive. But it cannot be accidental, that hans, dens, are the 
true genitives in Danish and Swedish, from nominatives han (he), 
den (the, that); while wienst is also the Dutch genitive, from wie 
(who). In all these cases the true Anglo-Saxon genitive, if our 
books of reference are trustworthy, is quite different. 

Further; in Anglo-Saxon only one declension makes the ge- 
nitive singular in s; and the genitive plural, we believe, never 
ends in that letter. Now in English, the genitive (or possessive ) 
case, both singular and plural, is always made by annexing ’s. It 
might, nevertheless, seem within possibility that the English 
even here had proceeded naturally out of the Anglo-Saxon, only 
that here also it is so much nearer to the Danish and Swedish. 
From Meidinger’s Teutogothic Dictionary we extract the fol- 
lowing :— f 


SWEDISH. DANISH. ENGLISH. ANGLO-SAX. 
Nom..... fisk fisk a fish fisc 

Gen. sin. . fisks fisks fish’s tisces 
Gen, plur. fiskar fiskes | fishes’ fisca 
Nom..... hAne hine cock hana 
Gen. sin. . hanas hanes cock’s hanan 
Gen. plur. hanars haners tcocks’ hanena 
Nom..... jord jord land eordhe 
Gen.sin.. — jords jords land's eordhan 
Gen. plur. jordars jorders Tlands’ eordhena 
Nom..... ord ord word word 
Gen. sin. . ords ords word's wordes 
Gen. plur. ords ords twords’ worda 


* Weextract this from Meidinger’s Teutogothic Etymological Dictionary. 
t Meidinger gives also diens as the Dutch genitive of the demonstrative 
pronoun. 
_} Thatit is no mere orthographical fiction which gives us a plural posses- 
sive in s, is clear from our irregular plurals. Thus we say—the children s 
bread, the oxen’s crib, the mice’s nest. 
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This quite convinces us that the extensive use of final s, as the 
mark of our possessive, is a Scandinavian and not an Anglo- 
Saxon peculiarity. Indeed, we are confirmed in this conclusion 
by a yet more striking phenomenon in the plural of nouns. It is 
due, in no small measure, we are persuaded, to the influence of 
Norman-French upon our language, that we so uniformly make 
the plural by adding s ores. Mr, Latham (p. 211) justly remarks, 
that we are scarcely led to expect it, from the history of our 
tongue, since in Anglo-Saxon this method is confined to a certain 
declension and a certain gender. We cannot but think this to 
be a pregnant fact, as to the action of one language on another ; 
but the whole subject appears to us to be one on which the 
current doctrines of our greatest etymologists need to be re- 
considered. 

These points are of real weight, because of the notorious diffi- 
culty of importing into a language new pronouns or new forms of 
ses. ‘The presumption certainly is, that where such things 
have been borrowed, much besides has been borrowed too, at 
least as to vocabulary and idiom, if not in inflections; and if the 
modern English has, in the points noticed above, followed Dutch 
and Danish, to the abandonment of Anglo-Saxon, it seems more 
than probable that the influence has acted rather widely. 

But what theory can be formed as to the conveyance of this 
influence, and the time of its acting? Mr, Latham’s extracts 

wove that the Anglo-Saxon pronoun kept its place in the old 
English of Henry III. Are we to suppose that the modern pro- 
nouns were really imported after that era? ‘This cannot for a 
moment be seriously held. But we must believe that of the 
Anti-Norman invaders of Britain, many spoke in dialects in- 
clining towards the Danish and the Dutch type, as well as in the 
Anglo-Saxon of literature. The last language was only the pre- 
dominating speech. After the Norman Conquest, the precedence 
which the Anglo-Saxon had before enjoyed as the court language 
was entirely destroyed; and the different idioms were left to 
struggle together, until a complete fusion had been brought about, 
of at least the higher ranks of Saxons with the Normans. In this 
way, certain Dutch or Danish peculiarities may at a somewhat 
later period have worked their way into our national speech. If 
our provincial dialects were thoroughly sifted and compared, it 
might even now be not too late to gain from them more definite 
information on this subject. Meanwhile we may remark, that 
What is called Anglo-Saxon was notoriously the language of the 
West and South of England; while the dialect of the North and 
East used to be called Dano-Saxon by our antiquarians: more- 
over, it is positively stated by Procopius, that Friesians, as well as 
Angles, peopled Britain; and the Friesians may be looked on as 
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of the Dutch type. Surely it is but natural to believe that these 
kindred tongues are that which has modified our Anglo-Saxon, 

But we have tarried on this point longer than we intended, 
and must proceed to the other, which is Mr. Latham’s doctrine 
concerning hybridism. Our complaint against him here is, not 
merely that he upholds a severe prohibition against our language 
working itself into homogeneity, but, what is perhaps a yet more 
serious point, that he disguises or singularly overlooks a most 
important and instructive fact pervading our whole tongue. But 
that we may not misrepresent him, we must quote his own words: 

‘There is [are] in the English language, two elements; the first 
Gothic, the second classical.’ . . . ‘To tack on to a Gothic root a clas- 
sical termination (and vice versa) is to be guilty of hybridism.’ . . . . 
‘ The terminations—ize as in criticize, ism as in eriticism, ic as in comic, 
these, amongst many others, are Greek terminations. ‘To add them to 
words of other than Greek origin is to be guilty of hybridism. The 
terminations—biée as in penetrable, bility as in penetrability, alas in pa- 
rental,—these, amongst many others, are Latin terminations. To add 
them to words of other than of Latin origin is to be guilty of hybrid- 
ism.’ . . . ‘It must not, however, be concealed, that several [several!] 
well-established words are hybrid; and that even in the writings of the 
classical Roman authors there is hybridism between the Latin and the 
Greek. I regret to find that the author of the Philosophy of the In- 
ductive Sciences (in speaking of the additions that might be made to 
the nomenclature of science) almost neutralizes, by the doctrine of his 
preface, the just and truly philosophical views that are taken of etymo- 
logy in the body of his work. We are not at liberty to argue, from the 
analogy of expressions like witticism and tobacconist, (hybrid words in 
current use,) in favour of fresh terms of the same sort.’?.... ‘ The 
etymological view’ [observe this | ‘of every word of foreign origin is, 
not that it is put together in England, but that it is brought whole from 
the language to which it is vernacular. Now no derived word can be 
brought whole from a language, unless in that language all its parts 
exist.’—pp. 347, 348. 

Consistently with these principles, in p. 200, he condemns the 
words shepherdess, huntress, and hostess, on the ground that ‘ the 
radical part of the word is Germanic, and the secondary part 
classical.’ 

Before commenting on this very extraordinary doctrine, (for 
such, in its full extent, we feel it to be,) we must fairly avow that 
we partake of all Mr. Latham’s aversion to many of the mongrel 
and clumsy words which scientific men often obtrude upon us ; 
nor do we pretend to adopt as protégés such terms as landocracy, 
squirearchy, which another school gives us. Deliberately to coin 
new words is to incur a responsibility. It should not be done at 
all without some valid and rather urgent reason ; and when done, 
we should adhere to the purest rules of good taste which our 
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minds appreciate. We beg to say plainly, that we do not advo- 
cate any wanton barbarism or neglect. But we complain, first, 
that Mr. Latham slurs over, as though it were a rare accident, 
what is a glaring and instructive fact—the strong tendency of all 
languages to hybridism of the most virulent kind, and the enor- 
mous development of this tendency in English. Our native idiom 
is essentially mongrel, as regards its vocables ; no wonder that it 
is impossible to hinder the same principle from penetrating into 
and pervading its etymology. We proceed, however, to verify our 
assertion, that hybridism is no rare casualty, but a rule. This 
will be best seen by a selection of classified words. 
1. Justness, vileness, rudeness, clearness, plainness, crudeness, 
extremevess. 
Certainly, verily, evidently, plainly, distinctly, &c. 
Masterly, courtly, saintly. 
Faithful, beautiful, plentiful, painful, bashful, fanciful. 
Larger, largest ; grander, grandest ; pleasanter, &c. ; com- 
moner, &c. ; viler, ruder, clearer, plainer, &c. 
6. Tiling, painting, &c. 
7. Princedom, Christendom, bishopric. 
8. Unequal, uncivil, uncourteous, uncertain, unexplored, un- 
pardonable, unpretending, &c. 
9, Undervalue, overvalue, underrate, overbalance, overproduc- 
tion, &e. 
10. Supposed, propounded, attached, &c. 
11. Airy, sugary, savory, crotchety, (an exceedingly rare species. ) 
In the above, we have confined ourselves to Romanic roots with 
Gothic secondary parts. We are quite aware that such coalitions 
do not easily take place until a root has sojourned so long among 
us, as to have become in a manner naturalized ; and that, on this 
account, Norman words admit these formations much more 
easily than do Latin importations. In fact, this is in no small 
measure a test of naturalization. A foreigner who marries and 
raises up a family among us, passes in society as a native. Now 
it may be all very well to keep foreigners out of the country, and 
if Mr. Latham could effect this, and restore to us our pure old 
Saxon, it would be something; but as the fact is, that we cannot 
get rid of the foreigners, we see no use in forbidding their mar- 
riage, or in pronouncing their offspring illegitimate. There is a 
mongrel tongue in which poets and grammarians have established 
this absurdity, at least in written composition—we mean the mo- 
dern Persian—according to Sir W. Jones and Mr. Lumsden ; and 
an extraordinary monstrosity has been the necessary result. Mr. 
Lumsden tells us, that pieces of Persian poetry are often written, 
in which the alternate lines are pure rod tam as to inflections and 
construction, quite as much as to roots; and Sir W. Jones illus- 
VOL, XI, PP 
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trates* the heterogeneous pish-pash of their prose, by supposing an 
Englishman to write as follows :—* The vera law nature is recta 
ratio; quam if any one sequitur, he will attain the highest felici- 
tatem given humano kind.’ Now, in sober seriousness, we cannot 
see what other result could come of Mr. Latham’s principle, it 
fairly carried out. It is, indeed, singular that an eloquent 
Dutchman (Halbertsma) eulogizes the ee language, for its 


eminent possession of a quality which Mr. Latham stigmatizes as 
a vice, and declares to exist only in ‘ several’ words. ‘The old 
English principle,’ says Halbertsma, ‘ lives and plays through all 
the veins of the (mixed) language. Jt impregnates the innumerable 
strangers entering its dominions, with its own temper, and stains them 
with its colour, not unlike the Greek, which, in taking up the Oriental 
words, stript them of their foreign costumes, and bade them appear 
as native Greeks, 

But we do not mean to contend for adopting, with equal free- 
dom, any of our native inflections with all foreign roots which we 
have introduced: custom does not yet justify it, and perhaps 
never will. Some of them, however, as ness, ly, ing, un, ed, may 
and ought to be used, as often as convenience dictates. Even 
where we already have the Latin termination, this does not 
always supersede our native inflection. /xtremeness cannot be 
advantageously changed into extremity ; justness into justice ; nor 
erudeness into crudity ; unsignificant into insignificant ; readable into 
legible. 

Mr. Latham’s argument in favour of his dogma is probably 
drawn from a highly respectable German source, but we are 
unable to view it as intrinsically deserving respect. ‘ 7T'he etymo- 
logical view of every word of foreign origin, is, that it is brought 
whole from the language from which it is vernacular,’ &c. In 
other words, etymologists set up as ‘a view’ that which is a pure 
fiction and an obvious untruth; proved to be such not only by 
every instance of hybridism, but by innumerable other cases of 
words not hybrid; for example, the word hybridism itself—how 
old is it, we ask? Mr. Tadhiaan will hardly pretend that there 1s 
such a word in the Greek language. We cannot help suspecting, 
that, if het has not made it himself, it has at least been made 
within these ten years; nor are we certain that it can be paral- 
leled by any perfectly similar Greek formation. At any rate, the 
number of words which we have coined with Latin endings with- 
out incurring the charge of hybridism, is so large, that the matter 


* We quote from memory, not having now aceess to the work ; but we 
are quite sure of the principle whith guided the construction of his sentence. 
t We do not remember ever to have seen it before. Prichard, in his 
Physical History of Man, uses the word hybridity, with the Latin termina- 


pack on the ground, we presuine, that Aybrida became adopted as classical 
atin, 
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is beyond all dispute. Who will imagine, for a moment, that such 
owe 8 as poetess, lioness, professional, incomprehensibility, New- 
tonian, Elizabethan, educational, were imported whole from Italy ? 

But another half of the subject remains behind, and the more 
interesting half—viz., the attaching of — inflections to native 
English roots. Here, likewise, we complain that Mr. Latham, 
treading close in the steps of his German guides, is blind to the 
fact which a student of our language ought to see vividly ; that 
nations may and do import and adopt foreign inflections. It is as- 
suredly just as disagreeable to comparative philologists to admit the 
fact, as it is to a natural historian to believe that a hybrid breed 
of animals can be propagated: for, 7f true, such a phenomenon 
exceedingly increases the difficulty of reasoning concerning the 
early history of ancient languages or of ancient races of animals. 
The physiological question we hand over to professed physiolo- 
gists, on whose province we have no thought of intruding; but, 
we apprehend, no one who is not resolved to abide by an hypo- 
thesis, can refuse to admit that, even the unlearned part of the 
English nation—all, we mean, who read a newspaper freely— 
have as distinct a feeling of the sense of the inflections and pre- 
fixes, ize, ism, ist, ite, able, ical, ess, age, ery, fy, co, non, mal, ex, 
anti, re, as they have of ness or ing ; and, moreover, they have so 
adopted the foreign terminations, as to invent new words from 
day to day by help of them, which words at once are understood 
by everybody, and pass current without exciting surprise. Once 
more we must ask leave to exhibit classified examples :— 


FOREIGN INFLECTIONS. 


1. Civilize, tranquillize, patronize, revolutionize, MacAdamize, 
Kyanize, vocalized, Latinized, &c. 

2. Buonapartist, Carlist, Calvinist, Chartist, &c. 

3. Puseyism, Irvingism, rationalism, &c. 

4. Luddite, Jacobite, &c. 

5. Bearable, saleable, serviceable, noticeable, pleasurable, un- 
tameable, palatable, readable. 

6. Comical, coxcombical, academical, finical, &c. 

7. Shepherdess, abbess, goddess, Jewess, huntress, songstress. 

8. Wharfage, cartage, package, postage, cordage, &c. 

9. Finery, foolery, foppery, popery, rookery, piggery, fishery, 
heronry, &c. 

10. Co-pastor, co-trader, co-religionist, co-partner, &c. 

11. Non-production, non-importation, &c. 

12, Mal-administration, &c. 

13. Ex-sheriff, ex-king, ex-pope, &c. 

14. Anti-dry-rot, anti-corn-law, &c. 

15. Re-taken, re-heard, re-call. 
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It is not denied, that some of these (as mal, non, able, fy) would 
hardly be joined with any but a Latin root : such an avowal merely 
shews, that our people still retain a a that the Latin part of 


our language is not their mother tongue. But the same is not true 
of the Norman: Norman roots have generally become thoroughly 
incorporated with Saxon, so that erudition alone distinguishes 
them. As for the termination able, it would often be so conve- 
nient, that we take it ill to be cramped as much as we are. We 
do not dare to invent such words (at least in writing) as seeable, 
hearable, findable, saveable, yet if they had already obtained any 
currency, we should gladly welcome them, and think it a gain to 
bring to life in our climate the transplanted root. But Mr. 
Latham’s doctrine would force him to condemn the first three, 
and approve the last, because ‘save’ comes from the French. We 
cannot sympathize with the taste which makes it a question of 
learning whether or not such new coinage is admissible. In con- 
sidering the words, misdeed, misbehave, misdemeanour, it appears 
to us a truly frigid criticism which should say that the first is 
right, but the two last are wrong, because the syllable mis is 
Gothic. What if it be demonstrated that those are right who 
derive the Latin dle from the Gothic root Abal? Will this, as it 
were, with a magician’s wand, at once transmute seeable, hearable, 
&c., into good English? Indeed, we might add, it seems to be 
almost forgotten, that if the pedigrees of words are to be con- 
sulted, in order to make their marriage legitimate, all the Indo- 
European languages have no small claim upon a mutual jus 
connubii. 

We fear our readers may wonder why we dwell so much on 
this. It is because the English language presents hybrid pheno- 
mena of a more marked kind than any other in Europe ; a due 
consideration of which would, we think, shew that the German 
philologists and their followers are generalizing much too fast. If 
all the zeal of antiquarians and grammarians cannot prevent the 
English public from adopting those foreign terminations, in which 
we feel we are deficient, how abundantly would an illiterate 
nation be likely to adopt inflections as well as roots from a tribe 

ssed of a more cultivated language, with which it became 
intermingled! That we have, in fact, introduced into English the 
French ary formation, has been already noticed ; we might 
have added that the pronouns one, oneself, are (as Mr. Latham 
shows) also of French origin; one being the French on—in old 
French, om or hom—Latin, homo, man. Even the cultivated Greek 
language, when its pronunciation changed so as to confound its 
u with its é, and hereby to obliterate the difference of sound 
between humeis (you) and hemeis (we), did not disdain to seek aid 
from the foreigner. The modern Greeks have accordingly adopted 
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seis (ye) and sena (thee) from the Turkish siz and sena. We do 
not for a moment question that it is harder to import into a lan- 
uage pronouns than common nouns, inflections than verbal roots ; 

But that is very different from imagining the former process im- 

ible. We believe, on the contrary, that it is a natural result 
of any great fusion of foreign tribes. The less perfect language, 
in this case, is sometimes extirpated, as happened with the old 
Gaulish and Spanish; but even then it leaves its mark on the 
conquering tongue. It surely ought not to be assumed impos- 
sible, for barbarous dialects actually to coalesce into one; but 
nothing is more unreasonable than to throw the burden of proof 
on those who allege this as possible. ‘This is equivalent to de 
manding written memorials of unwritten languages. But because 
of this unreasonable demand, which is often pressed, we the more 
value such evidence as the English tongue eminently affords, of 
the strong tendency of madhinds to hybridism, when much in in- 
tercourse with foreigners, and we take it ill that the fact be 
either overlooked or explained away. 

Our readers will have seen how far we are from being disposed 
indiscriminately to praise up the new philology of the Germans, 
and that we especially feel the old danger of premature decision, 
in anew form. We nevertheless look for great advantage to our 
native tongue from the searching study of its primitive nature 
which the new school enforces. Not to dwell on other points, 
this induces a wholesome love of our genuine idiom, and will set 
a fresh barrier in the way of that flood of Europeanism which 
threatens to wash all colour out of us, and merge all salient 
pa of style in a dead and barren level. But we fear we 
iave already exceeded our limits. One word only may seem to 
be needed, concerning the style of English adopted by Mr, 
Latham himself. It is eminently terse, concise, and perspicuous ; 
but tinged with a mathematical air, which in him is quite unaf- 
fected, yet would be very unpleasant in one who should imitate 
him. We may close by putting in our protest against using the 
mathematical word given,* most improperly, for determined or de- 
terminate. ‘This is an abuse which mathematicians and Cambridge 
men are particularly bound to discountenance. 


* In p. 172, Mr. Latham says, ‘ At a given period the alphabet of Pales- 
tine, Pheenicia, &c., consisted of twenty-two letters.’ We suppose he means, 
‘ there was a time when the alphabet,’ &c. 
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Art. IV. Christ's Discourse at Capernaum fatal to the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, on the very principle of exposition adopted 
by the Divines of the Roman church, and suicidally maintained 
by Dr. Wiseman: associated with Remarks on Dr. Wiseman’s 
Lectures on the principal doctrines and practices of the (Roman) 
Catholic church. By George Stanley Faber, B.D., &c. London: 
Seeley and Burnside. 


History records, that when the notorious Bishop Bonner heard 
of the retention of some of the popish ceremonies by the re- 
formed church of England, he pithily and prophetically observed, 
* They have n to taste of our broth, and in time they will eat 
of our beef.’ It has proved but too true. The little leaven has 
long been working, and it has now every appearance of leavening 
the whole lump. Every day the cloud is thickening over the 
church of England. The battle within her walls is joined on 
every side: louder and fiercer is it becoming, and if, indeed, the 
clergy are to decide the great question by their numerical 
strength, there can be no doubt that popery is already the reli- 
gion of the church of England. It may require some little delay 
to effect a reconciliation to Rome, but unless the lady-head of 
the church and the legislature should prove more vane protes- 
tant than the clergy, that reconciliation may be considered 
neither difficult nor distant. Some of the clergy have scarcely 
patience to wait till it can be effected in an orderly and official 
manner. ‘Their affection outsteps their prudence. They seem 
to feel like the lady who, having coil papist, was asked by 
Archbishop Laud, Why she had changed her religion? and who an- 
swered, Because I have always hated a crowd ; and being requested 
to explain her meaning, replied, J perceive your Grace and many 
others are hastening thither as fast as you can, and therefore, to 
prevent a press, I went before you. 

The matter, however, is of importance to all the people of 
England; and as the nation is theoretically the church, to the 
nation the final appeal must be, whether its clergy shall be 
popish or protestant. This must be our apology, if any be re- 

uired, for introducing this subject so frequently into our pages. 

t is a question not limited to the active litigants on either side. 
It draws with it consequences which affect ourselves and the 
constitution of our country. It involves the whole state of the 
Christian religion in this kingdom, and is therefore with our- 
selves and the entire body of Bible Christians a matter of life 
and death. The defection of such a man as Mr. Sibthorp, and 
a score of such, would in itself be of little detriment to the pro- 
testant interest, and an unimportant accession to popery, if the 
body left behind were sound. But viewed as a symptom along 
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with others not questionable, it indicates the spirit that prevails, 
and affords an augury for what is yet to come. In so far as the 
clergy are concerned, it is manifest enough that their protestant- 
ism stands on a slender basis. ‘They are evidently ready to 
burst their bands asunder. It is but a thread that holds them. 
A nod from the throne, or a secret message from the treasury, 
and they would despatch a commission to his holiness to treat 
for an affiliation without delay. 

To ourselves we confess there is nothing surprising in the 

neral fact that the clergy of the church of England have come 
orward so boldly and extensively, with such concert and such 
skill, to teach and preach popery, because we have long seen it 
in their standards, and long known that it was in their spirit ; but 
that the sect within the church called, par excellence, evangelical, 
should have yielded so extensively and so readily to the leaven 
of poperys that they should have renounced their protestantism, 
and adopted the fathers and tradition, is, we acknowledge, an 
event for which we were not prepared, and which we cannot 
harmonize, either with the integrity of their former professions, 
or the sincerity of their present movement. With this point, 
however, we will not intermeddle, further than to declare our 
own difficulties. ‘They may have resorted to their new views in 
the hope of casting py ere around the church; and to this 
measure they may have been constrained, perhaps not willingly, 
but through fear of the hostile bodies which have long been gaining 
ground _ them. ‘They may have supposed that their posi- 
tion in relation to rival sects, and in the retention of their re- 
maining people, would be strengthened by taking higher ground 
for the priesthood and the sacraments, as well as by buckling on 
the rotten armour of the fathers and tradition; but they ought 
to have had more reverence for the Bible-alone principle, which 
is, after all, the only life-boat of their church a the glory of its 
martyrs, than to have thrown it overboard at the first cry of the 
alarmists. The ship, they might have believed, was in danger of 
sinking, but that life-boat for the church of Christ, the Bible only, 
ought to have sufficed for their own safety and that of their people. 
Assuredly it will weather the storm and bring its crew into the 
haven of eternal peace, when those who have abandoned it for 
the sake of the crazy vessel built by human hands, will find that 
in shunning Charybdis they have fallen into Sylla. The evan- 
gelicals ought at all events to have looked well to the question, 
whether the fathers and tradition could be identified with their 
former professed principle, before they had allied themselves 
with the men who are gone mad after antiquity. ‘They have, 
however, at all hazards, renounced protestantism, and the poor 
outcast must henceforth look for protection among protestant 
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dissenters. The true principles of the Reformation are legiti- 
mately theirs. They have always been defenders of them, and 
they will not now prove traitors. The church of England ma 
strike its colours and hoist the Roman standard as soon as it 
pleases, but this will only indicate its share in the overthrow to 
which the mystic Babylon is divinely foredoomed. 

We have perused M: . Faber’s volume with all the attention it 
deserves, and with the utmost respect for his undoubted learning 
and ability. The book is composed of two very distinct parts 
or subjects. The principal part of the text contains an able vin- 
dication of the Saviour’s discourse at Capernaum from the subtle 
but unfounded interpretation of Dr. Wiseman, in favour of the 
popish nostrum of transubstantiation ; but the notes, which con- 
stitute a very large part of the volume, keep up a sort of running 
fire against the true protestant doctrine, and in favour of tradi- 
tion and the fathers. Mr. Faber seems to think he can harro- 
nize these with the Scriptures, and that, therefore, we ought to 
accept the Bible as interpreted by Catholic tradition. His suc- 
cess, however, in the attempt, even as far as it goes, is most 
unsatisfactory; and besides that, if he is allowed to interpret 
Scripture by the fathers, other people must do the same; and 
then we are quite confident he cannot deny, that other citations 
may be made from the fathers bearing a very different sense 
from that which he has culled out of them. 

Upon this undeniable fact, it has long been our settled convic- 
tion, that no scholar or divine living can harmonize all the views 
of the fathers, either with one another or with the Scriptures, and 
that if he could, he has added no weight to the latter; he has 
cast no light upon them. His interpretation of the opinions of 
the fathers is just as much a private judgment as any other 
man’s, and the opinions of the fathers ic it are just as much 
dependent upon private judgment as any collection of the opi- 
nions of divines in the present day. To us, therefore, no alterna- 
tive presents itself, but to abide by the written word of God. In 
professing such a view of the subject, we shall, of course, excite 
no surprise in Mr. Faber’s mind. It is just what he is prepared 
to expect from protestant dissenters. He will place us in the 


same ery. a with our contemporary, ‘ ‘The Christian Observer, 


which he designates as ultra-protestant, and to which he adminis- 
ters his rebukes in a spirit sufficiently contemptuous, though 
hardly sufficiently fraternal, seeing it is identified with brother 
clergy of the same church. Few of our readers could have sup- 
posed that the ‘ Christian Observer’ had sinned in being too much 
attached to the Bible-alone principle, or too little zealous of 
church authority. But so it is, in Mr. Faber’s opinion. It teaches 
ultra-protestantism, and this is more hateful than downright 
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pery- The following extract, in which he endeavours to ex- 
Pit the weakness of such protestantism, is intended by this 
rotestant divine to apply to the ‘ Christian Observer, and to all 
who will not agree that the sense of Scripture is to be interpreted 
by an appeal to tradition. It is a notable specimen, wt ie of 
the skill or the candour of a gentleman who professes to be pre- 
eminently a dialectician :— 


‘1. We object, says the Ultra-protestant, to your pretended unwritten 
Rule of Faith ; and we determine to abide solely by what we both ac- 
knowledge, whether Papists or Protestants, even the undoubted verity 
of the Written Rule. 

‘Why so, replies the Romanist? Each rule alike proceeds from 
God; the Unwritten One, to which you so vehemently object, having 
been delivered by Christ to his Apostles, and by the Apostles, to their 
successors, insomuch that every doctrine, which we hold, has existed, 
and has been taught in the Catholic Church ever since the time of 
the Apostles; and your mere dogmatical denial of the Unwritten Rule, 
without the adduction of a shadow of evidence cannot, in the mind of 
any reasonable person, who well knows that bold denial is no proof, set 
aside that same Unwritten Rule, which we know ourselves to have 
received from Christ and his Apostles, through a regular transmission 
and in an unbroken succession. 

‘2. But, says the Ultra-protestant, your pretended Unwritten Rule 
cannot have proceeded from God; because, in its items, as given by 
Pope Pius, under the form of the ‘Tridentine Supplement to the Nicene 
Creed, it propounds various matters which occur not in the Written 
Rule. 

‘ Verily, replies the Romanist, this is most extraordinary logic. We 
are fully assured of the existence of /wo rules, equal in authority, 
inasmuch as each alike proceeds from God; and, because one propounds 
certain matters not included in the other, just as even one written 
Gospel propounds certain matters not included in another written 
Gospel, we are told, forsooth, that it cannot be God’s genuine Word. 
Why, the very idea of a Mishna, or Second Rule of Faith imports, not 
only that it explains the First Rule, but likewise that it propounds 
matters not contained in the First Rule ; for, if the First Rule contained 
all that God was pleased to reveal, what need could there be of a 
Second or Supplementary Rule? 

‘3. Yes, says the Ultra-protestant, but your pretended Unwritten 
Rule, as any one may see who reads the items of it summed up by 
Pope Pius in his already alleged statement of the Tridentine Faith, not 
only adds to the true Written Word, but even flatly contradicts it; is 
not only extra-scriptural, but is likewise unscriptural. Consequently, 
under this precise aspect of absolute contradictoriness to the Written 
Word, we stand pledged to reject what you call the Unwritten Word. 
An acknowledged genuine rule of faith, is flatly contradicted by what 
you would persuade us to receive with equal reverence and affection, 
(pari pietatis affectu ac reverentia) as an additional rule of faith. 
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‘ Fair and softly, replies the Romanist, as trained and instructed by 
the hermaneutic ingenuity of Dr. Wiseman; you are drifting into the 
paralogism of a petitio principit ; you assume, that what you rapidly 
imagine to be a contradiction must be a contradiction; and, upon the 
strength of this, your wonderful perspicacity, you complacently lay it 
down, as a clear case, that the Written Word is contradicted by the Un- 
written Word. Now, from the fact of an uninterrupted suceessive re- 
ception from Christ and his Apostles, we can demonstrate that the 
Unwritten Word is xo less a divine revelation than the Written Word. 
Hence, more modest and less presumptuous than yourself, we feel 
humbly assured, that what you call contradictions are no real contra- 
dictions. We think, that even we ourselves can very fairly reconcile 
these apparent oppositions of the Unwritten Word to the Written Word, 
by the simple process of explaining our sentiments, and thus broadly 
denying the charges which the admirers of the Reformation are mar- 
vellously fond of bringing against us. But be this as it may, we, at all 
events, are quite sure that there can be no real opposition of one part 
of God’s Word, to another part of God’s Word. 

‘In short, my good friend, instead of giving me proof, you are 
treating me with a hysteron-proteron; or, as we say, in common par- 
lance, instead of decently employing the horse to draw the cart, you are 
whimsically putting the cart before the horse. For how runs the 
carrying out of your very original principle of ratiocination? Instead 
of first evidentially proving the Unwritten Word to be an imposition, 
and then pointing out, as a natural consequence, its contradictoriness to 
the Written Word, you exactly invert the process, and from your own 
mere gratuitous fancy of the existence of contradictions, which we 
deny to exist, you would thence, illogically, demonstrate the spu- 
riousness of the Unwritten Word. If this be all that you have to say in 
the way of proof, we shall feel ourselves greatly obliged by your attack, 
for a failure on the part of an assailant serves only to strengthen the 
position of the assailed. 

‘Here, as far as I can see, our zealous Ultra-protestant, on his own 
cherished antipatristic principles, comes to what our transatlantic 
cousins, not unaptly, though perhaps not quite classically, denominate 
a fix. —pp. 12—18. 


This is written to serve a purpose, to land us half way between 
the Thames and the Tiber. e are not, however, bound to 
Mr. Faber’s representation of the protestant ont Ws and we 
beg to tell him that if he thinks the protestant cause has come to 
a fix, he is only half a protestant for thinking so. We disown 
his representation of the protestant argument. His _petétio prin- 
cipii lies with the catholic who assumes the very first principle, 
that there is any such thing in existence as apostolic tradition. 
The true protestant denies the very foundation upon which the 

ment for the authority of tradition rests. ‘The burden of 
proof Mr. Faber makes the catholic throw upon the protestant, 
whereas it really lies with the catholic to show that he possesses 
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pure apostolic tradition, and to prove it by vouchers parallel in 
weight to those which prove the mspiration of the apostles, Till 
this is done, the protestant is under no obligation to prove the 
negative. Mr, Faber represents the assertion of the catholic as 
bringing the protestant to a fix, instead of which, it is evident 
upon the face of the extract that any skilful protestant would, in 
a moment, demand proof of the supposed inspired unwritten tra- 
dition. ‘The very pretence is an imposition, since no man can 
determine, apart from the written word, what were the precise 
sentiments of the church for more than one hundred years after 
apostolic times. The gap which occurs, as every student of 
ecclesiastical history well knows, is such as to render it perfectly 
absurd, to assume the traditions of the second and third centu- 
ries as purely, or even in any tolerable degree, apostolic. Let 
the traditionists make good their first step from the apostles be- 
fore they assert the firmness of their second. ‘This, they know, 
is indeed a fix from which they cannot stir, and there we leave 
them. 

Mr. Faber may, if he will, think it eminently unwise for 
churchmen to narrow the controversy with Romanists to the 
plain ground of Scripture, we think it pre-eminently perilous to 
extend it to tradition. ‘The present state of his own church is a 
proof of that danger. It is A ere more than half gone over to 
downright popery, and the book Mr. Faber has written will acce- 
lerate the urther step. ‘The danger which Mr. Faber foresees in 
what he denominates ultra-protestantism, attaches only to that 
cause which cannot abide by the issues of a Scriptural test. Every 
true protestant is bound to say, ‘ let the Scriptures stand alone, 
though my church, as a system of ecclesiastical government, 
should fall.’ Danger there very likely is in pure protestantism, 
for those whose system has been formed partly upon tradition 
and partly upon Scripture ; but for those who have no church 
and no church principles to defend, except such as are derived 
expressly, or by fair inference, from the Bible, there is none. 
They can oaaudiets tradition without a regret or a fear. Its loss 
they can afford to bear. Its admission would only obscure and 
encumber the written word. 

It is but too evident that Mr. Faber coincides mainly in prin- 
ciple, though perhaps not in detail, with his ‘ excellent friends 
of the Oxford tract party,’ though he does not come out fully as 
an abettor of their novelties; and though he leaves us in doubt 
to what extent the written testimony of the fathers is to be ac- 
counted authoritative. So far as we can learn from the present 
volume, he abides by the writings, or so much of ancient autho- 
rity as is written and may be accounted universal or catholic ; 

but sometimes he seems scarcely to give to the writings of the 
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fathers the authority of deciding, because he would accept them 
only on those grand leading principles in which they are.agreed 
among themselves, and agree with Scripture. But then, after 
all, this is very much like bringing them to the test of Scripture ; 
and if so, we can see no practical difference between this and 
what he denominates the ultra-protestantism of the present day. 
And yet of this very theory, he says, ‘ Here, so far as I can see, 
our zealous ultra-protestant, on his own cherished antipatristic 
aren comes to what our transatlantic cousins not unaptly, 
though perhaps not quite classically, denominate a fix.’ It ap- 
pears, therefore, that according to Mr. Faber’s opinion of the 
genuine, that is, in his language, the ultra-protestant principle 
of the present day, the Romanist would have the best of the 
argument, and protestantism must go to the wall. 

We confess that we take a very different view of the contro- 
versy, and that of all the opponents of Rome, those appear to us 
to be the only sound reasoners, and the only successful com- 
batants who repudiate all authority as final, but that which can 
show the seal of inspiration. We are, however, far from being 
confident that we understand Mr. Faber, a perplexity in which 
we suspect many others will find themselves involved. ‘There pre- 
vails throughout his volume a severe condemnation of ultra-pro- 
testantism, and yet we cannot discover wherein Mr. Faber would 
place any real authority in the hands of the fathers, nor wherein, 
after all, he would allow them to add anything to the Divine tes- 
timony, nor even authoritatively to interpret it, so as to make it 
binding upon the individual conscience to take their sense as 
infallible. He would not be an ultra-protestant on any account, 
and yet he would, after all, merely apply the testimony of the 
fathers to historical fact—that is to say, he himself trusts not to 
their judgment of truth, in any matter requiring the balancing 
of reasons, but he would admit their testimony to fact. Now 
this, though sometimes a matter requiring skilful steering to 
avoid rocks on either hand, is, we presume, the very protestantism 
which he brands as ultra. 

It is undoubtedly our own protestantism, provided only that 
the admission of early patristic testimony be strictly limited 
to matter of fact; but it the matters of fact which the early 
written testimony is to prove, become implicated with matters 
of opinion, or dogmatic truth, then we become suspicious, and 
beg to decline being bound by the testimony of our Christian 
ancestors. ‘Their sincerity and veracity we are not inclined to 
dispute, but of their discretion and discrimination we more than 
doubt, while of their weakness there are lamentable and super- 
abundant proofs. 


It is quite certain that to the early church we are and must be 
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indebted for the canon of the New Testament. We must admit 
that they were competent to testify to the genuineness of the 
apostolic documents. It was only requisite that they should be 
honest men to do this. Though, at the same time, the evidence 
for the canon rests not wholly upon their testimony, but is quite 
as efficiently supported by the express admissions of heretics and 
unbelievers, who were their contemporaries. Some minor eluci- 
dations of matters in church order and discipline may be ex- 
tracted from them, and we by no means despise their testimony, 
as it may enable us to judge of their own agreement with the 
apostolic writings, or gradual departure from them. But beyond 
the mere use of showing how the precepts and doctrines of Scrip- 
ture were carried out among themselves, and thereby of enabling 
us to judge whether they themselves faithfully obeyed, and 
rightly understood Scripture, we are not disposed to go, Mr. 
Faber, with the anti-protestants of Oxford, may ridicule the doc- 
trine of ultra-protestantism; he may feel confident in his dex- 
terity in the use of the fathers; but he has yet to show us that 
he could prove any important point from them that he could not 
prove equally well from the text of Scripture, or that anything 
is binding upon Christian consciences that owes its proof to the 
fathers, because it cannot be proved from Scripture ; and if it 
can be proved from Scripture, then the superaddition of patristic 
evidence can be valuable only by way of illustration. What is 
divinely established admits of no further support, and what is 
destitute of that support loses all obligation as an article of faith. 
No testimony of the church, however early or however general, 
can add a single iota to the doctrine of Christianity, or a single 
precept to the law of Christ and his apostles. 

It is a fundamental error which has long existed in the church 
of Rome, and has been adopted by the church of England, that 
‘the church hath power and authority to decree,’ &c., ‘and hath 
authority in controversies of faith.’ We have never yet discovered 
any inspired foundation of this claim; neither can it be maintained 
with even a shadow of consistency by the church of England, 
because it has violated and mors 6 denied the principle in the 
case of the mother church from which it dissented. If there is 
any truth in the principle, and if it derives its obligation upon our 
consciences from inspired authority, then it was as applicable to 
the church of England when she seceded from that of Rome, 
and repudiated her authority in ¢oto, as it is to the claims of the 
church of England herself: If the church of England has 
denied this power and authority to Rome, ought she to be angry 
or surprised if others deny it to her? ‘ Yes, but,’ says the chureh 
of England, ‘we are the true, reformed, apostolical church, and 
this authority belongs exclusively to the true church, because the 
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true church alone possesses the authority of “area genuine 


successors to the apostles, who derive their doctrine and spiritual 
authority by regular transmission from the age of Christ.’ This 
is the reasoning of nearly all the advocates of the high church 
notions, which are at present so popular with the clergy; and a 
pretty specimen it is of ecclesiastical logic. If these self-styled 
successors of the Apostles could be induced to survey the bearings 
of their argument, we cannot but believe they have acuteness 
enough to perceive its weakness. If the church of England 
has any transmitted authority in as. 7M affairs, undoubtedly it 
comes through Rome. If there is any life in the Anglican branch, 
it must be by virtue of the living stock on which once it grew, 
and from which it violently rent itself, and which rent could be 
justified, and was justified at the time, and has been justified 
ever since, solely on the ground of the departure of Rome from 
apostolic truth and — But any such departure from inspired 
authority as could justify such a separation, was a loss or for- 
feiture of the supposed delegated virtue and power of Christ ; so 
that the matter resolves itself thus—either the church of Rome, 
at the time when the church of England set up for itself as an 
independent church, was in the possession of that supposed spi- 
ritual transmitted authority conferred by ordination, or it was not. 
If it was in possession of it, and if it iy that solemn, authorita- 
tive, exclusive authority which no other minister out of the line 
of transmission can possibly possess, then of course the dissent of 
the church of England was utterly unjustifiable ; it was a falling 
away from the true apostolic, authoritative church, by a mere 
fraction of its clergy and people, who thereby repudiated the 
entire authority of that haath which was, by supposition, 
possessed of this mystical power of ordination ; and how, then, can 
the church of England pretend to any such power when it has 
no connexion with the early and apostolic church, but through 
the pope and sae of the church of Rome, which it denounces 
and rejects as ‘a foul and filthy harlot?’ ‘The church of Rome 
cannot be alleged to have transmitted that which it did not 
possess, and the church of England cannot have derived from her 
that which the same church of England denied to her at the very 
moment, and by the very act of separation. Again: if the 
church of Rome had not the true ordination authority, and the 
church of Engiand has it, then it is incumbent upon the said 
church to prove that she came honestly by it; let her show her 
line of transmission, if she pleads for the necessity of trans- 
mission, and then she must either justify and authorize Rome, or 
she must prove another pure and untainted line which connects 
her with the Apostles. This is an impossibility. If she possess 
anything transmitted—we mean anything of official authority— 
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then she vindicates Rome and condemns herself for having vio- 
lated that apostolical authority which she ascribes to Rome ; or, 
if she vindicates her own orders as underived and commenced 
de novo, from the directions and authority of sacred Scripture 
alone, then she sets an example which, being imitated by other 
bodies in seceding from her, she can, with no consistency, 
disallow. 

But the dilemma in which she places herself by the figment of 
transmitted authority, other than by the Scriptures, to all societies 
of true believers, demonstrates the absurdity of the entire theory of 
ordinative power and virtue, or personal succession in office from the 
apostles. fis nonsense, and worse than nonsense. It involves the 
ceaith of England, which pretends to it, in the sin of heresy and 
schism, upon its own showing, by rebelling against the authorized 
bishops, upon the ground of its own private opinion of the diverg- 
ence of the existing church from apostolic rule ; while, at the 
same time, these same rebels against the authority of the universal 
church, turn round upon those that rebel against her, deny to 
their ministers any right to preach, and refuse to the people any 
right of private judgment, which said right they had before used 
as the foundation of their own dissent from Rome. 

Thus they become at once the patrons and the deniers of 
apostolically-transmitted authority ; the abettors, and yet the re- 
vilers of private judgment ; the advocates, and yet the opponents 
of ordinative authority ; the reclaimants against the judgment of 
the universal church, and yet the claimants of a power and authority 
to decide controversies and bind consciences; the reprovers of 
independent churches and ministers, as it respects themselves, 
and yet the supporters of independence as it respects Rome. 
They have hereby woven for themselves a net which entangles 
all their movements, the embarrassment of which many of their 
number painfully feel, and from which they would fain escape, 
by creeping back to Rome, while they abuse and condemn, as 
ultra-protestants, all who boldly burst through the meshes of this 
net, and place themselves on the firm foundation of Divine truth, 
the only rock of the church upon which it is secured against the 
attacks of infidelity and popery. 

The key to all the sophistry of these pseudo-protestants is 
to be found, we humbly conceive, in their ecclesiastical notions 
of apostolical succession, the veriest legend of superstition, a 
mere piece of official delusion and imposition, which has been 
the bugbear of the church for ages, which is still eulogized by the 
interested, and swallowed by the credulous, as a divine and 
Christian verity. 
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Art. V. A History of the Life of Richard Caur-de-Lion, King of Eng- 
land. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2vols. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 1842. 

Or all our monarchs since the Conquest, Richard Cceur-de- 

Lion occupies, pecnete the foremost place in the memories of 

t 


Englishmen. is true, that political and religious feeling have 
awarded to other sovereigns a degree of honour among certain 
classes far superior to the dim traditionary renown which invests 
our second oeeenet, but none have a fame wide as his, whose 
wild and spirit-stirring adventures have not only been told in 
heroic verse and laboured prose, but have formed the theme of the 
rude ballad, and even of the nursery tale. Nor is this surprising. 
Belonging to a period too remote to involve any modern ques- 
tion of religion or politics—known as the monarch unmatched 
for mt yah 1 and wild daring, and yet more for knightly 
courtesy and minstrel skill—Richard presents in his character the 
very elements of a hero of chivalrous romance, while the cir- 
cumstances of his short life are admirably fitted to form one. 
The monarch who, almost before the splendours of his coronation 
feast had passed away, braced on his mail for paynim warfare— 
who set forth on his expedition in such splendid array; whose 
deeds of wild and romantic valour in Palestine—those deeds of sur- 
passing prowess which rendered his very name, centuries after, a 
word of rebuke and fear to the Saracen war-steed—was the ver 
hero of romance. And then his homeward journey, undertaken 
with distrust and in disguise—his capture, his stern and solitar 
imprisonment, yet beguiled by song—and then his joyful return, 
and his gallant defiance of the king of France—even the obscure 
and mysterious tale of his death—for the account which finds a 
place in our popular histories is most apocryphal—all combined 
to form astory which could not but lay strong hold on the popu- 
lar mind; and we wonder not that the fame of the victor of 
Cressy fades, and even that of the hero of Azincour becomes 
dim, before the renown of 
‘ Richard, who robbed the lion of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine.’ 

With these recollections we were prepared to welcome Mr. 
James’ promised work, nor}for these only, but for the light 
which it might throw upon the political state of society in 
England, at a most important, though very neglected period of 
our history. It is true, that Richard’s claims on our regard as a 
sovereign are few indeed, but from the circumstance of his being 
absent from England during the greater part of his reign, popular 
feeling and popular opinion ~_ wide scope for their display: 
and in the history of the contest with Longchamp, his hated jus- 
ticiar, as recorded in the contemporary chronicles, the reader 
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only accustomed to modern versions of the story would be sur- 
prised to find the enunciation of principles, and the assertion of 
rights, which he has been accustomed to consider as belonging 
to a far later age. On the more interesting, as well as on the 
more important parts of Coeur-de-Lion’s life, Mr. James, how- 
ever, has not entered ; the second volume of the work before us, 
closing with the year 1177, twelve years previous to the com- 
mencement of his reign, and when he was only in his twentieth 
year. 

This work commences with a view of the state of society 
in England during the reign of our first Plantagenet, and then 
goes on to detail at length the various events of the first twenty- 
two years of his reign, an important period, for England made 
rapid advances in civilization during this time, and then, too, the 
contest between the spiritual and civil power first commenced, 
which, in whatever light we may view the chief actors, was cer- 
tainly most beneficial to popular liberty, since it aided in after 
years to array a numerous body of the clergy on the side of the 
commons, and thus enabled them to enter the battle-field on 
more equalterms. ‘To the struggles of the people in later times, 
public attention of late years has been frequently called, but to 
those earlier, and surely not less important contests, since it was 
to these that the writers of the long Parliament refer, and to 
regain the results of which, snatched from them by the ‘Tudors, 
and refused by the Stuarts, the parliament soldiers fought, the 
attention even of professed historians has been so little directed, 
that, as Mr. Hallam justly remarks, a large proportion of writers 
holding liberal opinions, actually view the strife for the great 
Charter but as a struggle between an arbitrary monarch and a 
few selfish nobles, while with greater injustice still, every English 
historian, and we lament we must include Mr. Hallam among 
them, points out the great champion of freedom, Simon de Mont- 
fort, but as a turbulent and ambitious baron, whom the incapacity 
of his sovereign tempted to rebellion. ‘That superficial writers 
should have thus carelessly passed over the struggles of a 
period, which for want of knowing better, they term barbarous, 
is not surprising, but that historians well qualified for their task 
should so often have done so, must excite our regret. ‘The rea- 
son, we think, will probably be found in the wide scope which too 
many take, compressing and abridging the history, social and 
ecclesiastical, as well as political, of six or seven centuries, into 
the narrow compass of three, four, or perhaps six volumes, and 
in which, as a necessary consequence, the earlier portion of the 
narrative is hurried over, that sufficient space may be left for the 
later, although better known period. It has sometimes been said, 
How can much be written respecting a period of which so little 
can be known? ‘To this question, which we are sorry to say has 
VOL. XI. QQ 
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sometimes been asked even by intelligent people, the only 
answer is, to point to the voluminous records of those very times, 
which popular opinion believes have left scarcely a page ; while, 
if we are met by another question,—a very favourite one in some 
quarters, —What have we to do with the contests of feudal tyrants 
and their slaves ? the most fitting answer will be,—Do you know 
what the feudal system really was ?—an answer to which the 
inquirer need not expect, since the original question proves that 
nothing is known of the subject. To enlighten a few of the 
speakers at public meetings as to the real state of our barbarous 
forefathers, and to prevent many promising young writers from 
making woful ethion in middle-age re especially in using 
the word ‘vassalage’ as a synonym for slavery, we will, with 
the aid of a few pleasant extracts from Mr. James’ volumes, 
endeavour to give a view of the social and political condition of 
England in the twelfth century. 

That the Saxons brought with them from their pine-forests the 
principles of freedom, is acknowledged by every writer, but the 
degree to which those principles were developed, when they 
became denizens in England, and subjects of a monarchy, it is 
difficult to ascertain. By some writers they have been repre- 
sented as enjoying an extent of wild freedom scarcely compatible 
with a well-ordered government, while by others they have been 
viewed as possessing but few clearly recognised rights. It is not 
impossible that both these opinions may be correct, and that 
according as the rule of the sovereign was energetic or feeble, so 
political freedom receded or advanced. Still, that even at their 
worst state, the Saxons possessed rights which placed them in 
the rank of a free people, cannot be denied. Their system of 
frank-pledge, their modified ‘trial by jury,’ their ‘inestimable 
right of deciding civil and criminal suits in their own county- 
court; an institution which contributed in no small degree to fix 
the liberties of England upon a broad and popular basis,’ all 
wove this. But the Saxon power was overthrown, and the 
orn William brought in,—entirely a new order of things, 
say some writers,—but that he brought in a system of the most 
crushing and grievous tyranny is an opinion maintained by every 
historian until but as yesterday. Now the great alteration made 
by William, was the introduction of the feudal system—a system 
at that period terme: throughout the greater part of Europe, 
and already ‘the custom of Normandy ;’ whether that system 
was one of tyranny, or compatible with free institutions, the fol- 
lowing extract from Mr. James’ work, which we quote as giving 
a very short and clear view of this ill-understood subject, will 
prove :— 

‘It was, in its commencement, a certain constitutional organization, 
adopted by a great society of military adventurers, for the purposes ot 
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neral defence and mutual support in conquered countries; and its 
chief distinguishing feature or characteristic, was the general distribu- 
tion of the territory amongst the soldiery, in unequal portions, but upon 
one general principle and condition, namely, that of military service 
upon the part of the holder of each estate to the leader from whom he 
obtained it. This general holding of the great bulk of the territory by 
such tenure, seems to me the sine gua non of the feudal system; and 
from it, indeed, that system derives its name. In countries where it 
did not exist as the general rule, there might be some feudal institu- 
tions—there might be some customs and laws resembling those of 
feudalism; but the feudal system was not established. 

‘Of course this system was not framed at once; but was graduall 
produced by the necessities of the northern invaders of the Roman 
empire, when placed in a new situation by the effects of their own con- 
quests. They brought the rude materials of their government from 
their native wilds, but fashioned them according to the circumstances 
in which they were placed in the lands they acquired. 

‘The unequal distribution of corporeal and mental qualities, has 
always impressed the mind of man in a social state with a conviction 
that it is necessary some should lead and some should follow; and the 
only difference in this point between the most purely democratical and 
the most purely monarchical forms of society, consists in the method of 
selecting the leaders. What was the method adopted by the northern 
invaders of Rome, while in their native wilds, matters little; nor is it 
of much consequence at what period a regular subordination of chiefs 
was established, from the great leader of a mighty host to the patri- 
arch who was followed to the field by his five or six sons. As they 
were all essentially warlike nations, and all from a very early period 
were engaged in active enterprise, it is probable that military qualities 
were the original titles to command, and that they soon adopted a ge- 
neral gradation of leaders. 

‘It would occupy too much space to inquire into the origin of the 
different tenures which we find in the earlier ages of feudalism, or to 
investigate why certain estates appear from the first to have been here- 
ditary, while others were resumable at the will of the sovereign. All 
—not without exception, as we shall see hereafter, but as a general 
rule—very soon became hereditary through the greater part of Europe ; 
and the grand distinction that remained was between allodial, or free- 
lands, and lands feudal, or held upon the condition of military service. 
The natural progress of feudal institutions, however, and the superior 
protection enjoyed by the feudal vassal, had converted almost all allo- 
dial lands on the Continent into feudal lands before the invasion of 
England by William, called the Conqueror; so that by that time, the 
feudal system had not only reached its highest degree of perfection in 
most of the European monarchies, but had become the general law of 
policy, beyond the limits of which men’s minds could conceive no bene- 
ficial institutions.’—vol. i. pp. 3—8. 


Nor 1s this to be wondered at, when we remember that the 
feudal system was founded on the principle of reciprocity— 
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unquestionable proof that it was intended for freemen. The 
freeman proffered service, ‘suit and service of life and limb, 
as the old phrase expresses it, and the lord, in receiving that 
service, bound himself to corresponding duties, to aid and pro- 
tect his vassal whenever he should claim aid or protection. And 
if the lord denied that protection, and the vassal refused his ser- 
vice, the whole body of the feudal law declared that he had done 
right. Now, how such a system could ever have been viewed 
as slavish, is very astonishing. However, the circumstance that 
bondage existed throughout the greater part of Europe, during 
the supremacy of the feudal system, has, we think, been in great 
measure the cause of this opinion. But nothing can be more 
incorrect ;—slavery, preedial and domestic, has subsisted under 
every form of government; among the free people of Greece, 
as well as among the subjects of Asiatic despotism, and America 
at this present moment is the most republican of states, and the 
greatest of slave-holders. It therefore proves nothing against the 
feudal system, that slavery which had subsisted before, still con- 
tinued to subsist. Even to the bondsman, the feudal system, if 
it brought not freedom, brought somewhat of relief, for the pro- 
tection which the lord promised his vassal for free military ser- 
vice, was granted to the poor tiller of the ground for his inferior 
duties ; and in an age when personal valour was so highly prized, 
because so important, that tiller of the ground if he displayed 
superior prowess, would be advanced, by the very exigencies of 
the times, from the plough, to the defence of the castle wall. 
This system was established in England at the Conquest, and ‘in 
as perfect a form,’ says Mr. James, ‘as perhaps in any part of 
the world.’ 


‘The state was now organized in the following grades :—DBarons 
holding of the crown in chief; vavasors holding under them; and val- 
vasini holding under the vavyasor, gencrally possessing one or more 
knight’s fees. These were all military tenants, and took the field 
when called upon by their sovereien, with a number of armed men 
proportioned to their land. Below these came the yeomanry, holding 
by what is called free soccage, and owing no military duty except the 
general one of realn-defence; and last, appeared the villeins or slaves, 
who in some respects were in a better situation under the Norman 
than under the Saxon yoke; while the important fact that the Norman 
law tended strongly to their ecneral enfranchisement, is proved by the 
rapid extinction of villeinage in England after the Conquest. 

‘One of his most remarkable operations, and one which may be said 
to have given a degree of perfection to feudalism which was unknown 
in continental countries, was the division of the whole territory into 
knight’s fees; that is to say, into portions judged sufficient to furnish, 
each, one horseman completely armed toa feudal army. ‘The quantity 
of land so charged, it would appear, varied in extent; probably on ac- 
count of the nature and quality of the soil in different parts of the 
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kingdom. Unfortunately, we have lost the data on which the ealeula- 
tion was first made ; but in the latter part of William’s reign, a general 
survey of the whole kingdom was undertaken and completed by com- 
missioners empowered to empannel juries in the various hundreds, and 
to investigate the nature quality, extent, and division of the soil. 
Every statistical fact of interest came under their investigation ; and 
from the information thus acquired, was compiled the famous Doom’s- 
day Book, the most extraordinary and interesting of our national 
records. What were the real views with which this survey was 
ordered, [ cannot tell; but one of the results was, to enable the sove- 
reign to ascertain at once the number of men which each barony was 
bound to furnish ; and I find no clear proof of such a statistical pro- 
ceeding having taken place in any other part of Europe before the 
invasion of England. 

‘Horrible oppression, frequent warfare, and the claims and exaec- 
tions of contending barons, rendered it absolutely necessary that mo- 
narchs should cither afford effectual protection to the laborious and 
increasing inhabitants of cities and towns, or should justify them in de- 
fending themselves. ‘The latter alternative, as the most certain, was 
the one most desired by the citizens; and kings saw therein the seeds 
of a force, which they clearly perceived might counterbalance, in some 
degree, the overgrown power of their ambitious baronage, though they 
did not look forward to the time when that foree might become dan- 
gerous to their own authority. ‘The crown: therefore encouraged the 
erections of communes, gave charters to towns and cities, daily enlarged 
their privileges and immunities, employed thc troops raised by the 
citizens in its own wars, and created a militia, which rendered it less 
dependent upon the great vassals for military support. 

‘The permanent sources of revenue varied very much in different 
reigns, some monarchs claiming what other sovereigns renounced; but 
we find that the rents of the crown lands, which at first were paid in 
kind, were put upon another footing by Henry L.; and after some 
shameful exactions committed by his oflicers, were equitably settled on 
a pecuniary estimation. During a long period, a considerable revenue 
was derived from the shameful custom of selling the hands of heiresses 
and the ward of minors to the best bidders. Sometimes it would seem 
that an heiress ventured to select a husband for herself; but she had 
no chance of uniting her fate to his, unless the price he could give was 
equal to that offered by another competitor, or that she herself pur- 
chased out of her inheritance the right of choice. Wealthy widows 
were also a subject of traffic with our Norman kings; and the ward of 
heirs, which conveyed the proceeds of their estates to the guardians 
during their minority, was another great source of revenue. The pre- 
tence upon which these exactions were founded, was, that the lord 
might not lose the advantages of his vassal’s service, either by the 
minority or sex of the heir. ‘The claim thus established was magnified 
and extended by the ingenuity of feudal lawyers; but the real object 
was the profit accruing to the sovereign and to his barons. 

‘Henry L., in his memorable charter, promised a reform of many 
abuses which had taken place in consequence of the law regarding the 
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marriages of daughters; but we find the absolute sale of the hand of 
heiresses going on at a much later period. The dues called reliefs 
formed another constant income. ‘These were paid by the vassal to his 
lord on taking possession of his fief; and the relief, which actual 

means ‘the taking up’ of a knight's fee, was fixed by William the 
Conqueror at one hundred shillings, a very considerable sum at the 
period of which we speak. The relief of the barony was supposed to 
be fixed by the number of knights’ fees it contained; but was left vague, 
and was often oppressive. 

‘ Besides these sources of revenue, there were aids, some of which 
were appointed on certain defined occasions, as when the monarch made 
his eldest son a knight, or on the marriage of his eldest daughter, or on 
his falling into captivity. But aids or benevolences were called tor on 
many other occasions; and would have been even more oppressive than 
they proved, had not the barons and clergy claimed the right of fixing 
the amount, and the manner of levying the tax. Customs and dues on 
bridges, fairs, imports and exports, also increased the royal finances, as 
did also various fines upon the granting or renewing of privileges to 
towns, guilds, and even individuals. ‘Talliage, and various taxes upon 
certain classes of the people, and danegeld and other dues levied upon 
land, might be enumerated; but it would occupy too much time to 
enter into all the particulars of the royal revenue, some of which offer 
very obscure and difficult points. We must not fail to add, however, that 
the sale of public justice upon a large and small scale, and the pecuniary 
amercements which the Norman law assigned to almost all offences, 
contributed greatly to the wealth of the sovereign.’—Ib. pp. 14—24. 


Of these military tenants, there is every reason to believe that 
all were Normans, so generally had confiscation and _ spoliation 
prevailed; among the free soccage tenants there were many 
Saxons, but the number cannot be clearly ascertained. ‘The 
villeins, whom Mr. James here seems to confound with the serfs, 
or ‘servi,’ were certainly the conquered Saxons; and the ques- 
tion whether they were actual bondsmen, has been of late stoutly 
contended. Mr. Hallam is inclined to consider them rather 
as an inferior order of tenants paying, by service, for the produce 
of their land; an opinion which Sir Aeon Palgrave firmly 
maintains, and which is certainly corroborated by the oldest 
legal documents, especially the ‘ Rolls of the King’s Court.’ For 
these villeins, the conquest operated beneficially; for in that 
astonishing monument of the Conqueror’s far-reaching views, 
Doom’sday book, we find expressly stated, what services the vil- 
leins belonging to each manor were required to perform, and this 
we are told on unimpeachable authority, was for the purpose of 
preventing any infringement of their rights at a future period. 
The lowest class were the serfs, or ‘servi; these were certainly 
Saxon bondsmen, and as in Doom’sday book they appear to have 
been four times as numerous as the villeins, they were certainly 
‘the hewers of wood and drawers of water’ of the community. 
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These, however, by means which we can scarcely ascertain, are 
early lost sight of, having either become inhabitants of those 
walled towns, within which, residence for a year and a day con- 
stituted them freemen, or else they ‘had become blended with 
the territorial villeinage,’ before the accession of Plantagenet. 
But the Conqueror, although he established the feudal system 
throughout the land, well knew that for the encouragement of 
trade, another system was needed; and thus he bent his power- 
ful mind to the establishment or protection of those walled 
towns, in which ere long the spirit of freedom found an asylum. 
Many of these are now but of second or third-rate importance ; 
but one, the metropolis of the land, although at this period the 
second city,—for Winchester was then capital of the kingdom,— 
can trace from the very day when the Conqueror gave to Wil- 
liam, her ‘good bishop,’ that precious slip of parchment, written 
in the Saxon character, which declared her ‘ laweworthy,’ a 
steady course of advancing greatness. It was a wise policy in 
the Conqueror, thus to elevate and protect his walled towns, for 
these presented in after years a formidable counterbalance to the 
power of the aristocracy ; nor was it a less beneficial policy as 
regarded the people, that the fiefs of the greater nobles were dis- 
versed through various counties, instead of being, like those of 
ae joined together in one large territory; while the arrange- 
ment which left the civil institutions of the land ‘ undestroyed, 
or at most new named,’ assured to the people the eventual 
advantage of all that ‘joyous freedom,’ which under his stern 
rule they had well nigh forgotten. That the Conquest was most 
advantageous to England can scarcely, we think, be denied by 
any one who will but be at the trouble to trace the rapid and 
steady progress of civilization and national greatness, from that 
period to the days of Edward the Third; nor, although between 
the death of the first William and the accession of Plantagenet, 
tyrannical exactions on the part of the monarchs, and civil wars 
on the parts of both monarch and nobles, followed in rapid suc- 
cession, can we deny it was an era of great improvement. 

If the short reign of William Rufus passed away, unmarked by 
any benefits to the people, the succeeding reign of Beauclerc 
abundantly compensated. A youngest son, and hated by his 
brothers, as the youngest favourite often is; ridiculed by the 
stern followers of his father for his more peaceful tastes, and 
aa the interval of his brother’s reign in actual poverty, when 

enry the First ascended a throne to which he had scarcely a 
legal claim, he seems to have determined to make his proud 
nobles feel the concentrated weight of that anger, which for 
many years he had been forced to conceal. Astute as his father, 
he soon perceived, too, that the er with which he treated 
his nobles, rendered him the very idol of the Saxon race, and 
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to elevate them, and to curb his aristocracy, became from hence- 
forth the grand object of his policy ; and that in this he succeeded, 
to the deep mortification of the latter; i is proved by the Saxon 
nicknames, which we find were bestowed by them on Henry and 
his Saxon queen. It was in pursuance of this line of policy, that 
Henry married that wife, the ‘ good queen Maude;’ that he 
confirmed and extended the privileges of the walled towns, that 
he exercised such cruel severities on the mint-masters, who 
debased the coin—a subject of rejoicing to the worthy inditers of 
the venerable Saxon chronicle, although they generally lament 
the stern policy that doomed ‘ strong thieves’ to the gallows 
tree ; while to afford the native language of the mass of the people 
some chance of regaining its former station, he both spoke and 
wrote it,—a charter of his, addressed to Archbishop Anselm, still 
remaining a proof, and tradition having recorded, that to him his 
Saxon subjects owe the translation of Esop i into their own tongue. 
But although Beauclere sought to repress the power of his 
szreater nobles, his general policy toward his Norman subjects was 
beneficial : “he made advantageous alterations in the services due 
chy the crown tenants, afforded many alleviations of the more 
“oppressive dues; he patronised manufactures, and superintended 
thee foisnation of a canal which unsted the Trent and the Witham ; 
while his general and munificent patronage of literature, in 
which he was imitated by b&th his queens, aroused not only the 
Norman mind to a more eager pursuit of intellectual advance- 
gent, but stimulated the more sluggish Saxon. Cruel and licen- 
tious as Beauclere was in his private character, as the monarch of 
two hostile races. both eminently warlike, but both imperfectly 
- civilized, we cannot deny him the praise of being a wise king; 
and we willingly ] goin, viewing him in his publie character alone, 
ie the eulogy of the Saxon ék roniclea : A good man was he, and 
there was great dread of hin. No nfan’durst. do wrong to 
another in his day.» Peace hé made for man and beast.’ 

In the reigu of Beauclerc, we find the first specific notices of 
the state of ‘London, The se are cont: ained in the Pipe Roll of 
the 31st year of his reign, *being the ascounts rendered by the 
four sheriffs of London, at 4he ‘Bachequer. Among these are 
£25, a sum equal at I¢ast to £600 in the present day, for 
making ‘two arches of London bridge ;’ these must have been 
of wood, and, from subsequent accounts, it would seem doubtful 
if they lasted twenty years. ‘There_is also an’ entry of £17 for 

‘works in the ‘Tower of London.’ The list of fines, and pay- 
ments for various yurposes is ver curious, and throws some light 
on the state of Sealer? » * Adelulf, the Fleming, pays one gold mark 
(equal =O mivp silver marks, and of ihe® present value of about 

£250) to = oe for licence to thake over a bill of exchange 


which he had trawh ee Gialfrid Bukerel’: and Galfrid pays 
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the sum of 100s. for a similar purpose. The London mer- 
chants, even at this early period, must have been extensively 
engaged in commerce, to have been able to pay what may be 
considered as a sort of stamp-duty of so large an amount. Among 
the other ‘ ways and means’ of our Norman sovereigns, a kind 
of legacy duty finds a place. ‘Robert, son of Ernucean, and 
William, son of Herlewin,’ are recorded as owing one gold 
mark, ‘that they may have their father’s debts.’ Another pays 
two gold marks for the same object ; and Ingenolda, a widow, is 
to pay two gold marks, that she may take possession of her dower 
and chattels. At this time we find ‘the men of London’ pay- 
ing a hundred marks, not a very large sum for so important a 
wivilege, for the right of choosing their own sheriffs. The 
oflice of sheriff, however important, does not seem at this period 
to have been greatly coveted by the ‘magnates’ of London, for 
in a subsequent page, we find four persons, probably the newly- 
elected sheriffs, paying cach, two gold marks, that they might 
vacate the office. Ina general list of fines which follows, we 
find Saxon names in a greater proportion than Norman; an 
important proof that the ancient capital of Mercia, maintained 
those rights, said to have been conferred on her by King Offa, 
alike through the turbulent period consequent on the Conquest, 
and during the crushing tyranny which succeeded. 

The notices which this curious roll affords of the state of the 
Jews, a people greatly patronised by Beauclerc, on account of 
their high scientific attainments, are very interesting. We find 
them paying a kind of premium to the king, that they may 
recover debts due to them, and among these entries it is curious 
to observe how often the wife is mentioned as joining in pay- 
ment with her husband, a fact which would seem to prove that 
Jewish females, during the middle ages, occupied a far more 
important position than they do in the present day. The sums 
which they pay for licence to recover (we should suppose in the 
king’s name) their debts, prove that they lent money to a very 
large amount—six, and even ten, gold marks being assigned for 
that purpose. ‘The last sum is paid by a number of them, that 
they may obtain the money due to them from ‘ Earl Ranulph.’ 
This was most likely the powerful Karl of Chester, who, as a Count 
palatine, and lord of the Welsh marches, might probably consider 
he might easily set the demand of a Jew at defiance. But the 
next curious entry relating to them is, their having to pay two 
thousand pounds—a sum equal to near fifty thousand—* for the 
sick man whom they killed,’ (pro infirmo quem interfecerent. ) ‘That 
the man was not murdered, is proved by the king admitting 
them to fine, since we have no instance of Beauclere allowing 
actual murder to be commuted into a mere money payment; 
but when we call to mind that the Jews at this period were the 
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great physicians, it seems most probable that the man died, by 
the administration, perhaps, of some new drug, or, which 
would amount to the same, was believed to have so died, and 
that this enormous fine was paid, probably to stay inquiry, at 
any rate, to allow them to continue in their former standing, 
That Beauclerc continued his patronage toward them until the 
end of his life is certain; and, indeed, almost the next entry to 
this represents some of their number as paying highly for licence 
to recover debts. We have largely quoted from this curious 
roll,* not merely because it is but little known, and difficult to 
translate, from the contractions with which it abounds, but more 
so, because, in introducing Fitz-Stephen’s curious description of 
London, these earlier notices corroborate his statements of the 
wealth and power of her citizens, statements which have not 
wear ee * een attributed to mere monkish exaggeration and 
bombast. Ere passing onward, we may observe, that nearly all 


of the chief conventual and charitable institutions of London had 
their origin during Beauclerc’s reign, a valuable proof of the esti- 
mation in which he held Saxon London, and of the respect that 
was generally felt for the rising metropolis of the land. ‘To 
Queen Maude, London owed the establishment of the Priory of 
the Holy Trinity at Aldgate, and the House of Lepers at St. 
Giles’-in-the-fields, and the patronage, if not foundation, of the 


House of Cripples at Cripplegate; to two Norman knights, the 
refoundation of St. Mary Overies; to Jordein Brisset and Mu- 
riel his wife, these two great establishments—the Priory for Nuns 
at Clerkenwell, and the Commandery of the Knights Hospitallers; 
and to Rahere, a former follower of King Henry’s court, the 
Priory and Hospital of St. Bartholomew the Great. 

Leaving no direct male heir, Beauclerc, previously to his death, 
seems to have feared the contests of a disputed succession, and 
endeavoured to provide against them, by three times calling on 
his vassals to swear fealty to the Empress Maude. But however 
acute might be the devotional feelings of the age, the moral sense 
was obtuse enough. The thrice-repeated oath was broken, and 
Stephen of Blois, aided by his brother, the Bishop of Winchester, 
who though young was a profound politician, and yet more by 
Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, the high justiciar, and as such, pro- 
tector of the kingdom, took possession of the vacant throne. 
The nineteen years of civil war and anarchy that followed were 
melancholy enough, if viewed solely in reference to the spolia- 
tions of the powerful, and the sorraws endured by those who 
dwelt in the vicinity of those scenes of warfare ; but still, as the 
storm itself often produces those beneficial results, which the 


* It is edited by the Rev. J. Hunter, and was published by the Record 
Com., in 1835, 
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spring-tide gales and summer sun fail to do, even that long 
period of civil war effected important alterations in the condition 
of the people. It is to this period that we may assign the 
extinction of actual bondage. All was unsettled; and therefore 
what could prevent the serf from flying to the walled town, 
where his strong arm might do good service, or to the neigh- 
bouring forests, where, if he slew the king’s deer, he at least 
sieil the rights of a free man. ‘There is also an important 
effect, too, produced by civil war; melancholy, in many respects, 
as all war, and civil war beyond any, undoubtedly is. In some 
states of society, especially the earlier, where, from the limited 
extent of the population, and the wide extent of land, subsistence 
is easily, perhaps even pleasantly obtained, men unaccustomed 
to thought, unless aroused by the resistless pressure of outward 
circumstances, are apt to idle their whole lives away. Now, to 
arouse the feelings of a whole people, and through that medium 
their minds, civil war, injurious as it must be in detail, is 
actually the best means. The most sluggish is aroused to action 
when the enemy is at his very door; and the most indolent is 
forced to determine the course he shall pursue, when men of the 
same city, of the same family, of the same household, are pledged 
to the death in support of conflicting claims. It was in this 
respect that the long and disastrous wars of this period produced 
a beneficial result; and thus is the anomaly cleared up which 
has struck many an historian, that during ‘ this canal period 
of civil war, the Anglo-Norman mind was extensively educating 
itself.’ 

On the respective conditions of the two races, which as yet 
had not ee are these wars also produced advantageous 
results. It was no longer a strife between the conquered and 
the conquerors; for, of the great Norman nobles, some took 
part with Stephen and some with Maude. Indeed, Stephen, 
foreign both by father and mother, as well as grandson to the 
Conqueror, received the homage and support of Saxon London, 
rather than the Empress, who, although daughter of the Saxon 
princess, was driven from thence by the adherents of her one 
nent, It should also be borne in mind that, during the whole 
of this contest, if the people obtained no additional liberties, 
they were not forced to iloesah any, and thus, when Henry 
Plantagenet ascended the throne, the people, in regard to actual 
rights, stood on important vantage-ground, as compared with 
their fathers, almost a century before. In using the term 
‘rights,’ we are well aware that the concessions which had been 
made were scarcely tangible enough to deserve that name; still 
that even Plantagenet himself, unscrupulous as he was, respected 
ar. is proof that they bore to him somewhat of the force 
Or law, 
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At the close of the year 1154, the first of that illustrious 
family, who, for more than three hundred years wore the 
English crown, ascended the throne, and was welcomed alike 
by “his Norman and Saxon subjects; by the former, because 
brave, bold, and intelligent, he gave promise of a prosperous 
reign; by the latter, hucakee they viewed him as the descendant 
of their Saxon monarehs, and trusted that under his rule they 
should again obtain their Saxon laws, and their Saxon pre-emi- 
nence. ‘But the son of Geoffrey Plantagenct was a stranger 
by birth and education, and the Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
was finally subverted by the restorer of the Anglo-Saxon line.’ 
The earlier years of his reign, however, were marked by most 
beneficial ar rangements. During the two first years, he caused 
the castles which had in the last reign become “the strongholds 
of oppression and cruelty to be dismantled; and he called in 
the debased coinage, and re-issued a new, ihetened to its proper 
weight and standard. This last act was diene sufficient to deter- 
mine his popularity with his Saxon subjects ; while the success- 
ful wars which he carried on in Wales, in Britanny, and subse- 
quently in the south of France, gratified alike the thirst for 
military glory, and the wild love of adventure of the enter- 
prising Normans. It is to this period that the view which Mr. 
James gives of the state of society will refer, we think, rather 
than to an earlier; and the curious picture which Fitz-Stephen 
gives of London may be well taken, although written some 
twe nty years later, for a description of our metropolis as it then 
appeare dd. 

London, he tells us, is a strong and well-guarded city, girdled 
by a wall of thick masonry, flanked by turrets along the northern 
side, and defended at either end by a strong cé astle (the ‘Tower 
and Castle Baynard). It contained thirteen great conventual 
churches, and one hundred and twenty-six parish churches. The 
following is curious and amusing :— 


‘* Everywhere adjoining the houses in the suburbs,’ he says, ‘the 
citizens have spacious and beautiful gardens, one joining the other, and 
planted with trees, Round about on the north side of London there 
are various principal fountains of sweet water, salubrious, clear, and 
flowing amongst shining pebbles, amongst which those called the Holy 
Well, the Clerk’s Well, (now Clerkenwell,) and Saint Clement’s Well, 
are the most ce lebrated, and most frequented of scholars and citizens 
roing out in the summer evenings to take the air. ‘The city must cer- 
tainly be good, as it has a rood lord. In London,’ continues Fitz- 
Stephen, ‘three principal churches have three schools, by privilege 
and ancient dignity; nevertheless, by favour of some persons or certain 
teachers who are noted, and eminent for philosophy, there are other 
schools, by leave and permission. On holidays, the masters with their 
scholars celebrate assemblies at the festival churches. The scholars 
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dispute there, some demonstratively, some dialectically, others recite 
enthimems, others better use perfect syllogisms. Some exercise dispu- 
tation for ostentation, as struggling together; others, for truth, which 
is the grace of perfection.’ ’—Ib. pp. 33, 34. 


The schools here referred to were those of St. Paul’s, St. 
Martin’s-le-grand, and probably that at the Holy Trinity. There 
was also a school at Westminster; indeed, at this period, the 
directions of Lanfranc were strictly complied with, and each 
Benedictine establishment possessed a saliank: But, provision, 
and apparently ample provision, was made for body as well as 
mind :— 

‘<The exercisers of each office, the sellers of each thing, and each 
hired labourer, are all every morning to be found distinguished by 
their places as by their offices. ‘There is besides in London, upon the 
bank of the river, amongst the wine ships and wine cellars, a public 
kitchen, where every day may be found dishes of meat roasted, sodden, 
and tried; fish, small fish, meats of coarse kinds for the poor, and more 
delicate for the rich, as venison, fowl, or small birds. If by chance, 
any one of the citizens should be visited suddenly by friends wearied 
with travel, and it be not pleasant to let them wait fasting till food can 
be bought and cooked, let the servants give water for the hands, and 
bread, while some one runs to the bank of the river, where everything 
desirable is ready. Whatsoever multitude of soldiers or travellers 
enter the city, at whatever hour of the day or night, or are about to go 
out of the city, that the one may not remain fasting, and that the other 
may not go out without their dinner, they can turn hither, if they 
please, and each refresh himself according to his own fashion. Those 
who wish to take care of themselves delicately, may take a goose, nor 
need they seek for the African fowl, or the Ionian godwit—delicacies 
which will be found there ready. ‘This public cookery, indeed, is very 
convenient, and belongs to the city.’ 

‘*'To this city, from every nation under heaven, merchants carry on 
a commerce by sea: Arabia sends gold; the Sabaean, spices and frankin- 
cense; the Seythian, arms; the prolific soil of Babylon sends oil from 
its rich wood of palms. ‘The Nile furnishes precious stones; the East 
Indies, purple garments; Norway and Russia, vair, fur, and sables; the 
French, their wines. According to chronicles of authority it is older 
than the city of Rome. Both were from the same ‘Trojan stock, this, 
however, being built by Brute before that was built by Romulus and 
Remus. Whence probably their ancient customs and laws were so 
much the same. ‘Thus, in a similar manner, London is divided into 
regions, (or wards,) has annual sheriffs instead of consuls, has a sena- 
torial dignity, and inferior magistrates, has sewers and aqueduets in the 
highways. All sorts of causes, deliberative, demonstrative, and judicial, 
have their proper places of judement and separate courts; the council 
has its meetings on appointed days. I do not think there is any city 
where there are more orderly customs of visiting churches, honouring 
the ordinances of God, observing holydays, giving alms, shewing hos- 
pitality, keeping engagements, contracting espousals, celebrating nup- 
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tials, ornamenting festivals, cheering guests, even in performing 
funerals, and inhuming the dead. The sole plagues of London are the 
immoderate drinking of fools, and frequent fires. Besides, almost all 
bishops, abbots, and nobles of England are, as it were, citizens and free- 
men of London, having their fine houses where they resort, and incur 
great expenses, being called thither to councils and important assemblies 
by the king or their metropolitan, or drawn by their own business.’’ 


This was in Eastcheap, where Lydgate, two hundred and fifty 
years after, was assailed by cooks crying, ‘ Hot ribs of beef,’ and 
proffering French and Rhenish wines in pewter pots, and where 
there was noise, and singing, and minstrelsy of al kinds, and, as 
may well be imagined, a plentiful resort of the riotous and disso- 
lute, Fitz-Stephen’s description of the Smithfield (Smoothfield 
is his name) Friday horse-market, is curious, as proving at how 
early a period England was celebrated for its horses; his eulo- 
gistic enumeration of the varieties and extent of London com- 
merce must, we think, be taken with some limitation; while his 
boast of London having been built before Rome, and its undoubted 
Trojan origin, prove what firm hold the ¢ British History’ of 
Geoffrey, of Monmouth, although presented to the world little 
more than half a century before, had already taken on the 
popular mind. 


Although we cannot believe that all those distant nations 


specified by Fitz-Stephen had commercial dealings with London, 
still, that she carried on a more extensive trade than many 
writers have ag ma is evident, not merely from the ample 


supply of foreign luxuries, of which we find mention, but from the 
known maritime skill of her citizens. The gold, and other 
Eastern produce mentioned by him, were, however, neither 
brought by her own vessels, nor by those of the Mediterranean ; 
but the Italians were the great Indian merchants, and they trans- 
yorted from Alexandria the various kinds of Eastern produce to 
\) ‘enice or Genoa, and from thence they were brought by land to 
the southern coast of France, and thus conveyed into England. 
The great fairs of the south of France furnished a mart for the 
resort of merchants, and thither the ‘spicerers and mercers’ 
repaired to exchange the produce of England for the luxuries of 
the far East. But the Northern seas were navigated to a very 
high latitude by the London vessels, and the skinners and fish- 
mongers penetrated as far as Iceland. And wonderful tales did 
these Northern mariners relate of sea-serpents, and fishes, living 
islands in shape and size; and mermaids, too, which, from a 
rather minute description of one, seems to have been a Laplander 
with her boat, which they considered to be fins and tail. 

The concluding part ‘of Fitz-Stephen’s description affords a 
pleasant view of “the every-day life of our forefathers; for it 
proves them not to have been a population weighed down by 
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anxiety and keen strife to obtain bread ; while his subsequent 
description of the amusements in which the youth of the city 
indulged, prove, from the very character of the sports, their 
racings, their football games, their friendly contests on the ice 
and on the river, that they were a hardy and a spirited race. Ere 
passing from this part of the subject, we may observe that 
London still continued to be governed by her Saxon laws, 
and the high independence of her citizens is proved not merel 

by the long list of aeration contained in Henry the First's 
charter, but from it being recorded in this very reign, that not 
even the king’s own servants could claim ‘hospitation’ (the 
right of being in any dwelling) if the owner refused it. 

The first seven years of Plantagenet’s reign were prosperous 
abroad and peaceable at home. With the elevation of the cele- 
brated Becket to the see of Canterbury, in 1162, a season of great 
turbulence commenced. ‘To enter properly upon this subject, to 
which Mr. James has devoted nearly half of his first volume, 
would far exceed our limits; we may, however, remark, that 
whatever may be thought of the conduct of Becket, in regard to 
the celebrated constitutions of Clarendon, in what light can we 
view the conduct of a monarch, who, having called his prelates 
and nobles together, for the express purpose of deliberation, 
when, after three days’ debate, the former still adhered to their 
own opinions, acted thus :— 


‘* On the third day,’ says the Bishop of London, ‘ when all the princes 
and nobles of the realm had been excited to the utmost fury, after a 
tremendous noise and shouting, they entered the meeting where we sat, 
and with their mantles cast back, and outstretched arms, addressed us 
thus: ‘ Listen, oh ye who contemn the statutes of the realm, and will not 
receive the commands of the king; not ours are these hands that you 
behold, not ours these arms, not ours even these bodies, but they are those 
of our Lord the King, ready at his nod to revenge his injuries, ready to 
do his will promptly, let it be whatsoever it will; whatever shall be his 
mandate, shall be to us most just, and we will execute it willingly. 
Change your determination, incline your minds to obedience, in order 
that you may avoid, while it is yet easy, a peril which must soon be in- 
evitable.” What then ? continues Foliot, ‘ Who fled? Who turned 
their back ? Whose spirit gave way ? 

‘ The bishop goes on to say that no one yielded; and he names all the 
prelates present, down to himself, with the exception of Becket, assert- 
ing that every one of them remained firm in the defence of the chureh; 
but he then proceeds: ‘The general of the host turned his back, the 
leader of the camp fled from it, from his brethren, and from the council ; 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury withdrew himself, and after a space 
given to conference apart, he returned to us, and spoke these words : 
‘It is the will of my Lord that I should perjure myself, and at present I 
submit, and incur perjury, for which I may do penance hereafter.’ 
‘The bishop proceeds to describe the stupified astonishment into 
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which these words cast the bishops. They yielded, however, to the will 
of Becket, and led by him, like sheep, took the oath demanded of them, 
promising in truth and sincerity faithfully to observe the ancient customs 
of the country, which had been written down from the general te stimony 
of the elder members of the assembly.’ 


Could anything be more disgraceful than the conduct of the 
king in this instance ? or anything i in English history more similar 
to the actions of an Eastern despot and his armed slaves? And 
yet, for the truth of this statement we have the undeniable au- 
thority of a supporter of the king’s measures, a bitter enemy of 
Becket, Gilbert Foliot, who, forced to accept the see of London 
instead of the primacy of Canterbury, pursued Becket to his 
death with the bitterest hatred. We are sorry to find this part 
of Mr. James’ work injured by a most violent spirit of partizan- 
ship. We should hope that the sternest dissenter could not 
read the foregoing statement without indignation at the tyrant 
who sent armed men, according to another authority, ‘bran- 
dishing their shining battle-axes as if prepared tosmite the heads 
of the. bishops,’ into an oe aan of unarmed, and, for the most 
part, aged men; but, Mr. James, although he writes himself a 
churchman, and while he ‘cannot help admiring their firmness 
constancy, and courage,’ regrets that ‘ they should. ever have com- 
bined to struggle for priv ileges subject to such dark and terrible 
abuses,’ yet hae not a word of regret for the king’s outrageous 
conduct. But this very W riter, we refer to his novels, can point 
to the Parliamentarians as scarcely Christians, because they con- 
sidered the episcopal order might be dispensed with. Now, we 
should greatly like to know if, j in the wildest and fiercest scenes 
of the last civil war, anything occurred like this ? 

The sequel of Henry’ s contest with Becket is well known; but 
sufficient prominency, except in the writings of violent p artizans 
of Becket, has not been given to the various acts of gross injustice 
perpetrated by the king against his former Sevourite. These 
should be taken into account, not alone because common justice 
requires it, but because it will serve to account, in some measure, 
for the warm feeling which the people certainly expresse “dl for 
Becket during his life, and which, after his death, de ‘epened into 
a feeling of worship. Indeed, little as it may be suspected, we 
are strongly inclined to believe that the first manifestations of 
popular fe ling, and the first assertions of popular rights, are 
eyed linked with the contest of Ilenry and Se gag Certain it 
is, that in after years, throughout the whole of the thirteenth 
ce ntury, as well as during the fourteenth, his name was as often 
referred to, in connexion yar civil liberty, as, at a later pe riod, 
those of Russell and Sydney have been ; and that in the contem- 
porary writers of these times, whether in monkish Latin, i 
courtly Anglo-Norman, or in rude English, ‘the cause in which 
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blessed St. ‘Thomas laid down his life,’ vent pe just the same 
place, as ‘the cause for which Hampden died,’ does in the poli- 
tical writings of modern days. Now that Becket died, battling for 
what he deemed the rights of the church, is an unassailable fact ; 
it must therefore be to the opinions expressed by him during his 
lifetime, pmo to his conduct while chancellor, and which pro- 
bably the populace considered were the actual reasons of the king’s 
subsequent persecution, that we must look. It is to be regretted, 
that while the opinions and correspondence of Becket’s contem- 
poraries have been largely brought forward, so little of his own 
correspondence has been produced ; for notwithstanding that 
set phraseology, and childish love of antithesis which the 
epistolary style of the middle ages exhibits, we could not fail, 
in turning over the vast collection of his letters, to find some 
traces of what this much-lauded, much-abused prelate, reall 
was. Contemporary history exhibits him as a Londoner, of 
Saxon race—the first who attained to a high station in the king’s 
court. ‘Thus his early associations must have been favourable to 
freedom ; and although, from some recorded points of his history, 
he seems subsequently to have adopted views more in accordance 
with those of his right royal master, yet irritated at that 
master’s after-conduct, he might again have recurred to his early 
principles, and denounced the rapacious exactions of the mo- 
narch, his fines, his taillages, the bribes which he received from 
the laity for the expediting of justice, as sternly as he had de- 
neil monarchical interference with the rights of the church. 
The case really is, that we want an entirely new life of Becket, 
collected solely from contemporary documents, and undertaken 
neither to support the cause of the king nor the archbishop, but to 
illustrate the political and ecclesiastical history of a very im- 
portant period. Sucha work would be raluable ; for on no actors 
in our history, save perhaps Cromwell, have harder names been 
bestowed, than upon Henry and Becket. 

The character of Henry has, we think, found strange favour in 
the eyes of our historians. That his private character was un- 
marked by a single domestic virtue, is certain; and even that 
fondness for his children on which some writers have dwelt, ™~ 
haps to deepen the guilt of their rebellion, appears in all its 
manifestations, but as the instinctive feeling which prompts the 
mere animal to caress its young ones while weak and helpless, 
and to chase them away, when no longer requiring its care. Thus 
Plantagenet, while his children were young, seems to have been 
a most indulgent father,—but indulgent parents are not always 
the most just; and thus when his sons, arrived at manhood, de- 
manded the performance of those contracts which he had delibe- 
rately entered into, he refused, and right royally bade them 
VOL, XI. RR 
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be content with his own good pleasure. This was the foundation 
of their rebellion. 

That Plantagenet was arbitrary and overbearing beyond any 
other sovereign, save Henry VIII., between whom and the subject 
of our present remarks, some singular coincidences may be traced, 
is evident from every part of his history. According to Mr, 
James’ own shewing, he broke faith with his continental allies, 
as unscrupulously as he broke faith with his sons ; and treated his 
feudatories with about the same degree of justice as he did his 
archbishop. ‘That Henry VIII. and his ‘ indentured servants, 
the chroniclers of his reign, should have treated the memory of 
the first Plantagenet with extraordinary respect, is not surprising, 
for in his public character the Eighth Henry certainly aimed at 
emulating his predecessor, and in his private life, although he did 
not imitate that boundless licentiousness, still his conduct toward 
his wives was evidently modelled on the worthy example of 
Plantagenet’s toward Elinor of Aquitaine. 

And yet writers who were not at all bound to hold to the opi- 
nions of the Tudor dynasty, writers who are friendly to liberty, 
have viewed the character of Henry II. with a favour which it is 
difficult to account for, if the chief acts of his reign are dispas- 
sionately viewed. Now to account for this, we must contemplate 
him as a legislator, and bear in mind that the writer who describes 
his legislative enactments most fully, is also his great culogist ; 
for, were every record of the first Plantagenet swept away, save 
the work of his favourite chief justiciar Glanville, we should be 
led to consider him as one of the most just and enlightened of 
monarchs. But admirable codes of laws have not infrequently 
emanated from the most arbitrary and despotic sovereigns. ‘This 
has, however, been lost sight of, and because the Second Henry 
originated many beneficial legal enactments, he has too hastily 
been pronounced an excellent king. By some he has been viewed 
as the founder of our present legal constitution, but ‘ although in 
strictness,’ (we quote from Sir F. Palgrave’s excellent work on 
the ‘ English Commonwealth,’) ‘he was not the inventor of that 
legal constitution which succeeded to the Anglo-Saxon polity, 
yet, ‘trial by the country’ owes its stability, if not its origin, to 
iis jurisprudence ; that administration of justice which 1s said 
to bring the law home to every man’s doors, was permanently 
pote She in his reign; and perhaps even the remedial court of 
parliament itself, is a remote consequence of the jurisprudence 
of the Anglo-Norman king.’ 

These were important advantages, although more profit- 
able to their descendants than to the people of those days ; but 
among the more specific advantages obtained by them, we may 
place the indirect effects of the contests in which Henry engaged, 
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successively, with his clergy, and with his sons and chief nobles. 
As, in the former instance, he attacked the ecclesiastical power, so 
in the latter he attacked the feudal; and though he eventually 
reduced some of his nobles to obedience, still the power of the 
feudal system, as it had presented a formidable opposition, so it 
continued to present a barrier to the encroachments of kingly 
power. Able, in those unsettled and warlike times, to bring a well 
organized military force into the field, the nobles could often suc- 
cessfully resist the encroachments of the royal prerogative, and 
by these conflicting powers that balance was produced which 
assured to the people the rights they already possessed, and 
encouraged them to seek after greater. The colinaniadl strife 
produced a still more beneficial result, for it awakened the na- 
tional mind ; and whether the part of the king or of the primate 
was adhered to, there was a theme of debate, perhaps of inquiry, 
which exercised advantageously minds which had comparatively 
few objects to arouse them. Thus, during the whole reign 
of the first Plantagenet, various and conflicting elements both 
moral and political were ‘ working together,’ to foster and build 
up the national character to its future strength and greatness. 
The development was reserved for the future. The next reign 
witnessed the first assertion of popular rights, and then coonal 
out the following century the first great battle was fought. 

Our limits warn us to conclude, although but on the threshold 
of our subject ; we shall probably recur ere long to it again, and 
trace the progress of popular feeling throughout Coeur-de-Lion’s 
reign, onward to the great struggle with John. In taking leave 
of Mr. James’ two introductory volumes, although we cannot 
agree with him in his favourable estimate of our first Plantagenet’s 
character and policy, we cheerfully yield him the praise of 
having written a very laborious and well studied work. His 
account of the first crusade, with which the second volume con- 
cludes, we have been much pleased with, and from his well-known 
descriptive powers as a novelist, we shall be well inclined to re- 
visit with him that ¢ fair land over the seas,’ to witness there 
the prowess of his hero, Cceur-de-Lion. 


a te -—_—_——— 


Art. VI. Sermons by the late Rev. Luke Forster, of Saffron Walden ; 
with a Sketch of his Life. By the Rev. John Ely, of Leeds. 
London: Jackson and Walford. 


A voLuME of posthumous sermons is seldom attractive to the 

general public; it is usually a memento—a kind of legacy, be- 

Sanettiod to the congregation and private circle of the admired 

and beloved preacher or pastor who is removed from them by 
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death, and of whom they wish to retain some characteristic and 
affectionate memorial. It is, therefore, read by few, and rapidly 
passes into oblivion. To this, however, there have been some 
occasional and splendid exceptions, and among them we may 
justly class the volume before us. The sermons are not only of a 
high intellectual order, but they breathe a spirit of ardent, evan- 

ical piety; with the truths which are the peculiar glory of 
Christianity, they are full even to overflowing; and their style 
and tone of composition are admirably adapted to the pulpit. 
When announced by the living voice, with tones, and looks, and 
gestures, such as Mr. Forster had it always in his power to com- 
mand, or rather, were so natural that they did not wait for 
his bidding, these sermons must have produced a most salutary 
impression. Yet, we are assured by Mr. Ely, that his ‘freer 
effusions far exceeded his more set compositions.’ ‘To some of 
these he alludes, and particularly mentions a funeral address to a 
party of half-a-dozen mourners. ‘Had there been a thousand 
auditors, there could not have been more eloquence ; but it was 
eloquence befitting the occasion—beautiful, gentle, soothing, 
hallowing—in which he drew a sweet and striking contrast be- 
tween the mourning group gathered round the coffin, and the 
glorious company to which the disembodied spirit had been 
welcomed.’ 

We think Mr. Ely’s estimate of Mr. Forster's intellectual 
powers and arguments is more than borne out and justified by 
these posthumous sermons: ‘ He had the unusual alliance of a 
vivid imagination and great sobriety of judgment. He could, 
if he pleased, delight you with a flower of no ordinary beauty ; 
but he never gave you this when you stood in need of plain 
truth.’ We can also easily believe, from the specimens before us, 
that his ‘style of preaching was always interesting, often 
brilliant, alk uniformly exhibiting a remarkable tone of ex- 
perimental piety.’ 

The sermons are twelve in number, and the subjects the most 
important that can demand the attention of fallen, responsible, 
and immortal beings. The first is on ‘The Power of Evil Habit.’ 
In this sermon, there are passages of great force, and the tendency 
of the whole is to awaken, to alarm, and reclaim. 

After illustrating the important propositions, which are the 
basis of the first part of his discourse, namely, that ‘ one sin leads 
to the commission of another, by strengthening the depraved 
desire which it gratifies ;) that ‘one sin leads to others, by ren- 
dering them necessary to its concealment;’ and that ‘one sin 
leads to another, by placing the sinner in circumstances amidst 
which he is presented with temptations he cannot resist ;’ the 
preacher, in the second part of his sermon, proceeds to the cov- 
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sideration of the power of evil habit, and his proof, derived from 
the habit of drunkenness, is not only valuable for its truth, but 
as a specimen of Mr. Forster’s mode of addressing himself to an 
audience :— 

‘ This, like other evil habits, is acquired by frequent indulgence in 
the sin of drunkenness. It is not of its formation, however, that we 
have now to speak; but of the power with which it holds a man bound 
when it has been matured and firmly established. ‘The dreadful force 
of this evil habit is most strikingly manifested in the successful re- 
sistance which it offers to all the considerations which may be suggested 
for its destruction. What can destroy it? The loss of reputation 
‘annot overcome it. There are many who have the certain prospect 
of this before them who still persevere. They indulge in private, or 
under the shades of night; they practise every art of concealment 
which their ingenuity, taxed to the utmost, can devise; their friends 
try to veil their disgrace, servants are bribed, silence is bought, ex- 
cessive abstinence is observed in public to lull suspicion ; but when 
they see all these methods failing, the power of habit still urges them 
onward. Whatever loss they may sustain, though their friends abandon 
them, though their kindred renounce them, though their employers 
threaten to dismiss them, though their business decline, and grim 
poverty, deep disgrace, and fell disease stare them in the face, they will 
still quaff the intoxicating draught. What then shall destroy the power 
of such a habit ? ‘The domestic wretchedness and ruin which it 
occasions cannot do it. There is nothing which endows a man with a 
more certain power of filling the domestic abode with misery and moral 
ruin, than the habit of drunkenness; yet the drunkard can_ steadily 
survey the mischief he is making, and recklessly advance to finish it. 
He beholds his wife vainly striving against the stream of woe which 
his vice has opened; he marks her efforts, hears her complaints, sees her 
gradually sinking under an ever-accumulating load of intolerable morti- 
fication and prospective wretchedness; or perhaps reproaches, which 
nature cannot stifle, lead to fierce commotions, loud curses, and fearful 
strife, turning his house into another pandemonium ; he sees his chil- 
dren growing up into life without education, without government, 
without affection, without respect, gaunt with hunger, clad with rags, 
lisping oaths, mocking his authority, and aspiring to an imitation of his 
vice. Yet all this cannot effectually restrain him. His evil habit 
yields not amidst a scene, which, but, for its absolute dominion, would 
break his heart and sink him into the grave. The fearful sufferings, 
mental and bodily, which this evil habit induces are just as ineffectual 
in delivering the drunkard from its power. [His horrid sensations, his 
raging fever, his excessive thirst, his racking head-ache, his quivering 
tremulousness, when the hours of debauch have closed; the sinking 
consciousness of shame and degradation, the stings of conscience, the 
pangs of remorse, the prospect of death, judgment, and hell, thrilling 
his soul with horror—these cannot free him. They may check him in 
his course, but they cannot turn him from it ; he may partially reform, 
and for a while become remarkably sober ; he may even lay himself 
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under the most solemn vow to commit his easily-besetting sin no more; 
but he is powerless, and lost. No sooner does the craving for strong 
drink return, no sooner is he furnished with the means of gratifying it, 
than his remorse, vows, and resolutions are all forgotten. Thus does 
he go on, alternately sinning and repenting, till death closes his wretched 
and disgusting career.'.—pp. 16, 17. 


‘ The influence of the Holy Spirit,’ is the subject of the 
second Sermon, and is a clear elucidation of the scriptural doc- 
trine, and a principal application of it to the hearts and con- 
sciences of the hearers. 

The third discourse is one of pre-eminent value, and to minds 
of a certain temperament, it must be deeply interesting. The 
subject has been often discussed: it is one which every minister 
ought to be ap gee to bring before his congregation. But we 
confess, in all the hitherto published discourses which we have 
read, it has been most uusatisfactorily treated. That ‘ the sin 
against the Holy Ghost’ is a subject involved in some difficulty 
and obscurity, 1s readily admitted; but that so few should have 
attempted its thorough investigation, and that none should have 
fixed upon the explanation by which Mr. Forster has rendered the 
nature of this tremendous crime, and the conditions necessary to 
its perpetration, so obvious, is a matter of just surprise. Mr. Forster 
enters upon his task under the influence of a benevolent solici- 
tude to relieve from anxiety, on the subject, an interesting and 
somewhat numerous class. 

We must refer to the sermon itself for the reasonings, logical 


and scriptural, by which the preacher sustains the views which he 
states in the following paragraph :— 


‘I do not suppose that the individuals whom Christ addressed had 
actually committed the unpardonable blasphemy against which he 
warned them, but they were under the dominion of that temper which 
would infallibly lead to it ; they had not passed the limits of mercy, 
but they had nearly approached them ; they had not fallen over the 
precipice, but they stood on its brink ; and Christ, who saw all the 
peril of their condition, mercifully warned them of their awful danger. 
It was not against the Holy Spirit that their blasphemy had hitherto 
been directed, but against Christ himself, and his address to them will 
admit of the following explanation : + Hitherto ye have spoken merely 
against me ; all your rancorous hatred and open hostility have been 
directed against my character and pretensions ; the miracle which I 
have just wrought, and which ye know could not have been performed 
without Divine power, ye have maliciously attributed to the devil. I 
tell you, however, that the Holy Spirit is about to give more splendid 
and numerous attestations to the divinity of my claims than have yet 
been afforded. ‘Take heed lest you speak against him, for I warn you, 
that if you permit your enmity to go so far as to say that the works 
which ye shall know to be his ave performed by the devil, ye will com- 
mit a sin which will never be forgiven.’—pp. 60, 61. 
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Placing the passages referring to this terrible subject, recorded 
in the sixth and tenth chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
connexion with his text, of which they are in some degree expla- 
natory, after a good deal of acute discrimination, the preacher 
arrives at this conclusion, which is certainly entitled to a candid 
and thorough examination :— 


‘From the tenour of these remarks, you must have perceived, that 
the sin, after which it became impossible to renew the sinner to repent- 
ance, was committed under circumstances which no longer exist. We 
learn, from the passages just referred to, that the Spirit was blasphemed 
by those who witnessed his miracles, just as the Son of Man had been 
blasphemed by those who saw him eject a devil. This, in my opinion, 
would be sufficient to confine the sin to the age of miracles; but this 
is not all. ‘The individual who committed a sin so awful and so damn- 
ing, had been made ‘a partaker of the Holy Ghost ; that is, he had 
been empowered by him to work miracles. When Ae fell away under 
the circumstances which the apostle has specified, the peculiar aggra- 
vation of his sin consisted, not in his having been a witness of miracles, 
but in his having been enabled to work miracles himself, and having, 
therefore, in his own experience, the greatest of all evidence in favour 
of Christianity which even God could afford. His was no common 
apostasy. He trampled under foot the Son of God, and did despite to 
the Spirit of grace, after having been divinely favoured with that pe- 
culiar testimony in their behalf, which to none, since his age, has ever 
been afforded. The privileges which he, and such as he, possessed, 
gave to their crimes an unparalleled atrocity ; ‘ for it is impossible, if 
they should fall away, to renew ¢hem again unto repentance.’ Since no 
one is now gifted and circumstanced as they were, so I apprehend that 
no one can now commit asin of such aggravated guilt as theirs. It is 
my opinion that that unpardonable sin was confined to their age, and, 
most probably, to those who, in that case, had been miraculously en- 
dowed by the Holy Spirit, and if any, since the era of miracles closed, 
have regretted that they were not gifted with those high endowments, 
they have had more than sufficient to remove all such regret, in the 
consideration that they never possessed the awful power of passing 
those limits, beyond which the voice of mercy is never heard, and the 
blessings of salvation are never dispensed.—pp. 78—80. 


The other subjects of this volume, each of which deserves a 
separate notice, and furnishes passages that we should be eee to 
introduce into our pages, we must content ourselves with barely 
announcing. They are the following:—the Doctrine of Elec- 
tion; the Pamb of God; Job’s Confidence in the Redeemer ; 
the Redemption of the Soul; the Dithiculties attending the 
Salvation of the Righteous, and the fearful prospect of the 
Ungodly and the Sinner; the Gospel received and diffused by 
the Thessalonians; Brotherly Kimdness; Duties of a Church to 
its Pastor; Submission to God. 

Where these sermons were preached, and the preacher was 
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known, they were invested with the beauty of his living ex- 
ample, and enforced with all the oo of a man of God, 
equally beloved and reverenced by 1is hearers, who were per- 
aad of the sincerity of his zeal for the divine glory, and the 
ardour of his affection for the perishing souls of men. 

Nor is this wholly wanting, now he addresses us from the 
press. The sketch of his life, by Mr. Ely, brings the Christian, 
the pastor, and the friend, vividly before us, and we can vouch 
for the truth of every feature. It is a just portraiture of one of 
the most estimable men it has been our aloes to know. No 
man could win hearts sooner, nor retain them longer. Indeed, 
he never lost a friend, and many, many feel his death as a chasm 
in their circle of social enjoyment that must remain till the re- 
union of kindred spirits in that bright world, where adicus and 
farewells are a sound unknown. 

For the particulars of his short life, we refer to the narrative ; 
but there are one or two passages which so justly describe the 
character of our departed friend, that we must introduce them. 


‘His social intercourse was peculiarly attractive. There was a 
beaming welcome in his countenance—it sparkled with benevolence. 
In his conversation, there was a smartness that ever put you on the 
alert ; he could be on occasion good-humouredly sarcastic ; he was 
often brilliant. He was much attached to young people, (1 quote from 
one who knew him well.) Ile was like an elder brother, anxious to 
make every one happy around him. In the presence of the young, he 
displayed the cheerfulness and playfulness of one belonging to their own 
age and station. Luke Forster never appeared more completely himself 
than when surrounded by a juvenile party. He could be their com- 
panion and their instructor too. 

‘Nor was it in the social circle only, he won the young. In thie 
pulpit he addressed them with an affection which arrested their atten- 
tion and touched their sensibilities. His New Year’s Sermon to youth, 
preached annually at Blackburn, and alternately with the Rev. Mr. 
Wilkinson, the Baptist minister at Walden, was usually, if not invari- 
ably, followed by the awakening and conversion of some of his youthful 
charge. Nor was his winning and engaging manner less successful in 
private ; for many were led by it to open their hearts to him, who 
were ready to suppose that they could never undergo the ordeal of ad- 
mission to the church, but who found all their reserve melt away 
while he conversed with them. ‘The consequence was, that on naming 
an evening for conversation, at his own house, with any who were 
under awakenings of mind, many availed themselves of the privilege, and 
many became candidates for admission to the fellowship of the church. 

‘ His friendships were sincere and hearty, and his kindly sensibi- 
lities were ever ready on behalf of the comparative stranger, as well 
as the acknowledged friend. One who often sojourned under his root 
bears the following testimony : ‘As to the affections of his heart, it 
may be said, that they lost, as years advanced, none of their freshness. 
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Those for whom he evinced regard might confidently calculate on his 
gratulations in their joy, and his sympathy in their sorrows.’ 

‘ His heart was the seat of every noble and benevolent affection ; it 
overflowed with kindliness ; its sensibilities had been awakened and 
nourished in the domestic circle at Brandon, and so he was fitted to 
become the ardent friend, the devoted husband, the fondly-complacent 
father. His vivacity might sometimes border on levity, but he was 
ever serious on serious things. In his abhorrence of all meanness, he 
might sometimes be unsparing in his expressions in reference to such 
as seemed to him chargeable with it ; but there was no bitterness in his 
spirit. The smartness of his repartee might sometimes startle, but 
could never offend. In a temperament so lively, you might have 
expected to find something capricious ; but never was there more sta- 
bility. After the lapse of a dozen years, with all its varying influences, 
you might safely calculate on finding him unchanged in principle, in 
character, or attainment. lis piety, while it was the hallowing and 
crowning grace of his character, derived not a few of its characteristies 
from constitutional temperament. [Evangelical in doctrine, devout, 
fervent, practical, he shrunk from all display ; he threw his whole soul 
into his office ; he had a heart to expand with the expanding schemes 
of the church; and his ministry was distinguished by substantial 
instruction, directness of aim, and animated zeal.’ 


Such was the man whose sermons are, in this volume, presented 
to the public. The productions are worthy of the author. In 
the concluding words of the memoir, ‘ Let the reader of the fol- 
lowing Sermons peruse them with awe-struck spirit, for the hand 
that penned them is mouldering in the tomb, and the spirit that 
indited them is now before the throne of God and the Lamb, in 
the midst of those dread and glorious realities to which they all 


have an ultimate reference.’ 
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Art. VIL. 1. Speceh of Sir Robert Peel on the Corn Laws, in the 
House of Commons, Wednesday, I'ebruary 9, 1842. London: 
Painter, 342, Strand. 

2. Financial Statement of Sir Robert Peel in the House of Com- 
mons, Friday, March 11,1842. Third Edit. London: Painter. 

3. On the Taxation of the United Kingdom, comprising Remarks 
on the Tax upon Income proposed to the House of Commons im 
1842 ; and ona less objectionable direct Tax. London: Hooper, 
Pall Mall East, and Richardson, Cornhill. pp. 62.  8vo. 

4. Speech of Lord Brougham in the House of Lords, on Thurs- 
day, March 17, 1842, on moving his Resolutions respecting an 
Income Tax. Morning Chronicle, 18th March, 1842. 


Tuer is a good story told by Doctor Franklin of himself, when 
a little boy, to the following purport:—He had saved up his 
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money to go to a fair, where, amongst a variety of tempting 
objects, his eyes fastened upon a whistle; for which he at once 
emptied his pockets, in accomplishing its purchase.  Straying 
afterwards amongst other stalls, he found he had nothing left to 
gratify any other inclination; so that regret and disappointment 
burnt into his mind the valuable piece of experience, that too 
much might be given for a whistle! As a philosopher, in after 
life, he i applied the parable to many a fool in this 
sublunary world, who, without counting the cost, procures an at- 
tractive trifle at some exorbitant rate, which produces on reflection 
nothing but bitterness or mortification. Now our worthy con- 
temporaries, the Tories, are precisely in a parallel predicament. 
They hastened to Vanity Fair, not a great while ago, resolved upon 
buying power and place for their favourite premier, let the elec- 
tions cost whatever they would. Unhappily, as we think, for the 
country and for themselves, they succeeded; and they are at 
length brought to most dismal confessions—that they have paid 
too much for their whistle! Sir Robert Peel seems one of the 
ablest politicians in existence for bottling a secret. He foresaw 
from the beginning well enough, that he must of necessity fail 
to satisfy his followers and worshippers. Therefore he took care 
to be installed in office, without affording a single definite pro- 
mise as to what line of policy he should pursue. His sole cad in- 
cessant cry was just the opposite to that of Sterne’s starling, in his 
Sentimental Journey. It was an unvarying note of Let me in,— 
Let me in! When at some moment of genial excitement, his con- 
stituents gave him a dinner, and then gaped with all their mouths 
open afterwards to hear what the great man was going to say, 
his address might have been paraphrased into some such words of 
wisdom as these:—‘I am no less a person than the celebrated 
Doctor Peel, with a nostrum in my possession which will cure all 
the disorders of the body politic ; but the efficacy of which depends 
upon my now saying not a word more about it. Let me first re- 
ceive my fee, on being called in, and then let me feel the pulse 
and look at the tongue of this poor drooping, dying patient; and 
then, having dismissed all the other physicians, surgeons, chemists, 
and apothecaries, we will let matters quite alone for the next si 
months !” So said this wonderful Katterfelto of the state ; and those 
who looked on, or listened, testified their approval with various 
rounds of applause, duly intermingled with volleys of Kentish 
fire. Omne ignotum pro magnifico was their motto and principle. 
Their enthusiasm of praise kept a precise ratio of proportion to 
their real unacquaintedness with what all their friends told them, 
was so very much to be admired. The less that was spoken, the 
more was to be done. If here and there some singular conserva- 
tive ventured upon any further inquiries, his apparent doubts and 
impertinences were presently drowned amidst their triumphant 
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airs, sounded from one end of the land to the other, upon the 
whistle which agricultural and monopolizing patriotism had re- 
solved, at all risks, to purchase ; si which now, as intimated 
already, turns out to be rather an expensive one, its purchasers 
themselves being the judges. 

These things being so, we are only furnished with another 
illustration of what we have often taken the liberty of pointing 
out to our readers; namely, that the government of this country 
has never been what it professes to be. Hence the charlatanism 
of party thrives in an atmosphere of imposture. From Henry 
the Seventh to the Civil War, England never missed an oppor- 
tunity of extolling her liberal constitution, whilst all the while 
the sovereign was in fact little else than a tyrant invested with 
autocratic power. From the Revolution to the Reform Bill, this 
same liberal constitution, which the crown had, in former ages, 
overlaid, experienced a similar fate from the aristocracy. What 
our Oxford friends would call a catena oratorum, could easily be 
produced, full of empty laudation, as to the freedom which our 
country enjoyed nowhere but upon paper, from the days of Sir 
John Fortescue and his famous treatise, down to the equally 
renowned Commentaries of Judge Blackstone. One generation 
passed away after another, each echoing, for the most part, the 
sentiments and expressions of its | apr yaamant until the glorious 
Long Parliament sowed the seeds of genuine liberty, and the 
middle classes had learned to co-operate for gathering in its 
future harvest. So long, however, as the coronet could retain 
undisturbed that paramount influence, which it had usurped, 
over both the sceptre and the lower house of parliament, so ee 
our magnates made hay for themselves while the sun shone, and 
that without mercy, from the wealth and sinews of their subjects. 
Such truths will be discovered to bear directly upon our views 
in the present article; which is intended to be a decided protest 
against all class-legislation, of every sort or kind whatsoever. ‘The 
Reform Bill might appear for an instant to have exorcised the 
principle of evil from our representation and cabinet; but if we 
do not take care, it will, after wandering through dry places 
seeking rest, combine with seven other spirits more wicked than 
itself, and return to its former abodes in a plenitude of malice, 
as well as with augmented capabilities for mischief. We repeat 
it, then, that through the eighteenth century, an oligarchy reigned 
and revelled. Under the veil of constitutional forms, it guided 
and moulded the Jaws, and fleeced the people. As taxation 
became more and more onerous, it dexterously shifted its burthens 
from the shoulders of property to those of industry. It hired to 
work its will, and perpetuate that delusion under which injustice 
and oppression throve, the choicest spirits of every profession,— 
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the foremost men at the bar and on the bench—in the army and 
in the navy—in the press and on the hustings; besides a state- 
clergyman in every one of the thousand parishes, whether pres- 
byterian or episcopal, of Great Britain and Ireland. George the 
Third moved to and fro between Windsor and St. James’, or 
between Westminster and Weymouth, like one of his own favourite 
beeves, weighed down with golden and purple harness, seeming 
to be the idol, yet in reality being the victim of those who 
urged him forward. Whigs, in this respect, behaved very little, 
if at all, better than Tories. ‘There were three sections of the 
nation ; namely, the two which have just been mentioned, and a 
third, constituting the masses, upon which the other twain fed 
and fattened, in their turns. ‘The benefit, performed and con- 
ferred by the Foxites, lay in their political creed and professions, 
and in a very slight degree in their actions. Nevertheless, this 
verbal benefit was not to be despised. It kept hope alive. The 
corruption of Walpole, the leaden stupidity of the Pelhams, the 
stolid bigotry of Lord Bute and his coterie ‘behind and around 
the throne,’ the infatuated arrogance of Lord North and the 
Duke of Grafton, found Whiggery to be to them, just what 
Cicero somewhere says the soul was to certain Epicureans, an 
essence which merely served to keep them on the safe side of 
putrefaction. Liberty had to live upon very short commons 
under the four Georges. Property meanwhile accumulated to 
such a degree, in spite of bad government, that John Bull fancied 
himself the happiest and only honest man in the world, because 
he grew pursy and portly. His good humour prevailed over his 
good sense, unless a French Revolution scared him with visions 
of a guillotine and the sans-culottes; or his amiable consort, the 
church, bade him beware of his ears, for that her lawn sleeves 
stood a chance of being rufed and tumbled by the rudeness and 
forwardness of noncontformity. With these occasional exceptions, 
the old gentleman rarely allowed the equanimity of his temper 
to be disturbed, even when it could be proved to demonstration, 
that his larder was robbed, and his best property played ducks 
and drakes with, on all sides. The plunderers wore scarlet and 
ermine, and frequently made him excessively handsome bows; 
besides pronouncing eloquent eulogiums upon his own proper 
worth and importance on sundry public and even critical con- 
junctures. If by any chance, his wrath should ever appear to be 
rising, such orations, addressed to his vanity, acted like oil upon 
the troubled waves. The peers, in one word, domincered as 
they pleased, until death knocked at the palace-gate of the most 
profligate of our modern monarchs, and the new King William 
summoned Earl Grey to his councils. 

Then, indeed, ensued another phasis of affairs. The deposition 
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of the Bourbons from the noblest of the continental thrones, had 
so struck upon all the oe ees associations of these kingdoms, that 
they thrilled and vibrated with joy. Dissatisfaction had up to that 
moment, stalked over our wealthiest provinces. By the light of 
the firebrand, men read as they ran, that something must be 
done. Had that undefined something been effectually realized, 
we should never have been where we are now. The nation 
plunged into a magnificent struggle against fearful odds ; for the 
priesthood fulminated anathemas, and the aristocracy formed 
their mightiest phalanxes to defend Gatton and Old Sarum. 
Public opinion, however, prevailed, as it always will in the long 
run, and rotten boroughs received, as was supposed, their final 
quietus. ‘The Quarterly Review in vain reasoned, expostulated, 
and despaired. Amidst the smoke and dust of that grand con- 
tention, which was then raised, our Crokers and Horace Twisses 
could not perceive, and therefore, of course, could not lay the 
flattering unction to their souls that all the roots of their evil 
system remained yet in the ground; that the scythe of reform 
only acted in the way of mowing down, and not of plucking up ; 
and that within twelve summers a change would come over the 
spirit of the dream, and seat Conservatism once more at the helm, 
with a majority of ninety at its back, and the blessings of an 
income tax in its hand. It must be admitted, we think, that the 
genius of Reform failed to become wise in its sadly short-lived, 
yet not inglorious generation. The energies of thirty years were 
concentrated into the brief compass of a decade : and where are 
they now? Our pages will prove that we are not amongst the 
number of those who are disposed to underrate the good eftects of 
the two liberal administrations, which have now gone the way of 
all flesh: but certainly our feeling is, that vastly more might have 
been done, than was done, on behalf of an oppressed people. It 
is, however, a melancholy truth, that the bow of their strength 
was broken, when Sir Robert Peel took office for a few months 
in 1834-5. ‘The subsequent majorities for Lord Melbourne were 
insufficient for the wear and tear of the great task which lay 
before them. Conciliation and coercion were attempted respec- 
tively at the wrong times, and in the wrong places. ‘The Whig 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, too, was not an able financier. 
Neither popularity, nor confidence, nor the voice of parliament 
or of the country attended him, except when he took off taxes. 
This last he tried to the uttermost, and millions experienced 
immense relief from fiscal pressure. There were occasions, how- 
ever, when, had the ministry manfully met their difficulties, and 
appealed to their friends out of doors, a rally might yet have been 
made. Their anti-monopoly measures came just one session too 
late; postponed, as Mr. Bostick says, like the baptism of Con- 
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stantine, to atone for a life of doubtful virtue by an apparently 
appropriate death. The monopolists flew to their arms, and 
their posts, with an unanimity of -purpose and action, which 
liberals would do well to imitate. A general election astonished 
the world with its results; but on these we need not now dwell. 
Public affairs looked disastrous. The revenue had fallen, whilst 
expenditure had increased. ‘The entire framework of society 
has ever since acknowledged itself crazy and out of joint. Ireland 
is as sullen and unsound as one of her own quagmires, externally 
presenting no particularly visible peril, though destruction waits 
for the traveller who may lose his path, and essay to cross the 
bog. Scotland pauses to see what is to turn up next; her pres- 
bytery and manufactures being anything but in a_ healthy state. 
England resounds with sorrow and complaint. Capital renders 
back little or no profit. Our artisans go about our streets, 
hungry, pale, and discontented. The rights of labour few 
persons have as yet condescended to take into account. Char- 
tism will have to teach our senators wisdom, on this as well as 
other points. Events are rapidly hurrying us forward upon a 
new era, which Toryism is slightly prepared for, and which 
Edmund Burke never predicted. Prince Polignac bas often 
said, that the Orleans dynasty in France would go to pieces 
upon the shoal of her finances: we venture to imagine also, that 
the important changes about to occur amongst ourselves will 
sooner or later originate from our monetary embarrassments. Let 
us therefore glance, as we go along, at the respective merits of 
the Whig and Tory budgets; for there is a sense in which the 
old Greek aphorism is true, that tw apyveiw uvmoracseras Tavta! 
An annual deficit had appeared to the extent of something 
like two millions and a half, for three years; neither had the 
additional per centage on the taxes succeeded, as Lord Mont- 
eagle expected it would. His successor, Mr. Francis Baring, 
was then directed, after the fullest deliberations of an united 
cabinet, to attempt a reconstruction of our entire financial sys- 
tem. The doctrines of free trade were to be realized, through 
the reformation of our tariff and the gradual abolition of mono- 
poly. Sugar, corn, and timber, which raised seven millions of 
revenue, were to be made far more productive than ever, by 
yrocesses which no Conservative could possibly understand. 
Phere are many alive who can well remember the amazement 
felt, and the contempt expressed by Mr. Vansittart, when bold 
declarations were uttered within the walls of parliament, that i 
political economy two and two do not always make four! Ex- 
perience, nevertheless, abundantly bore out Sir Henry Parnell 
and others, as appeared in the instance of the coffee duty. Pre- 
vious to 1808 it had been two shillings per pound, of which the 
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average returns for the three previous years amounted to 
144,725. The tax came to be reduced to sixpence, when in- 
stead of returning only a quarter of what it did before, the 
revenue from it almost quadrupled, being 484,975. in 1829. 
High duties lessen public income in many cases, and offer 
enormous temptations for smuggling in all. The price of sugar 
had been raised beyond what it ought to have been, by protect- 
ing duties on the foreign article, and prohibitions of its refine- 
ment in the colonies for importation into the United Kingdom. 
The President of the Board of Trade proposed to admit Brazilian 
and Havannah sugars at thirty-six shillings per ewt.; the result 
of which measure would be, as he conjectured, a gain to the 
treasury of at least £700,000. Events have manifested that it 
would have been nearer £900,000, independently of the relief 
afforded to the consumer through the reduction of prices. This 
proposal was met by a couple of heavy accusations: one, that a 
similar proposition on the part of Mr. Ewart, in the former 
session, had been opposed by Mr. Labouchere, which was true : 
another, that it was a blow levelled at the anti-slavery party, 
which was false. No one can lament more than we did, the 
folly of a liberal ministry in resisting the reasonable resolution 
advocated by the member for Wigan. No one would be more 
jealous than ourselves, we hope and trust, in watching over the 
genuine interests of the oppressed sons of Africa. But this sud- 
den outcry against a species of iniquity, which those who chiefly 
raised it used for half a century to consider scarcely any iniquity 
at all, filled us with disgust, as having hypocrisy for its staple 
material, The best mode of exerting anti-slavery influence in 
foreign affairs, Lord Palmerston well contended, was to augment 
our means of controlling the commercial interests of such an 
empire as Brazil. Sir Robert Peel himself has confirmed the 
correctness of such statements, both verbally and officially, in the 
expression of his future intentions with regard to any renewal of 
the treaty with the court at Rio Janeiro. This, then, constituted 
the first feature of Lord Melbourne’s new and more liberal 
policy; by which, instead of increasing fiscal pressure, the im- 
post on a most important article of consumption was to be so 
reduced as to relieve the consumer, on the one hand, whilst the 
general revenue was to be improved on the other to an extent 
of nearly a million sterling. ‘The next item was that of corn. 
Lord John Russell proposed a fixed duty of eight shillings per 
quarter on wheat, with corresponding duties on barley, oats, and 
rye, in lieu of the present sliding-scale. Never was a plan more 
assailed by unmerited obloquy and dishonest subterfuge. Our 
own humble judgment is now, and has always been, that the 
Corn and Provision Laws ought never to haye existed; and that 
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having been brought into most pernicious operation, they ought, 
with the least possible postponement, to be abolished altogether, 
Yet until this can be effected, and as an instalment of what is 
due to our beloved country, the plan of Lord John Russell had 
many recommendations. It would have established what our 
monopolists seem most of all to apprehend,—a regular trade in 
food. Supposing that we should annually have to import, taking 
any fair average of years, about 2,500,000 quarters, there w ould 
arise a million. of revenue from wheet slane. with a corr esponding 
exportation of our manufactures, instead of our having as now to 
pay for the staff of life in bullion, whenever foreion erain or 
flour may be wanted, to the inevitable derangement. of the cur- 
rency, and ruinous fluctuations in the prices of commodities. 

Sir Robert Peel inquired, with prodigious triumph, whether 

such a fixed duty could be maintained, if wheat rose to ninety 
or one hundred ‘shillings the quarter? But this catastrophe is 
precisely that which nothing i is so likely to prevent, as our being 
permitted to have access, upon fixed commercial principles, to all 
the corn-growing countries in the world, from America to the 
Baltic. ‘That neither the present premier, nor his colleague 
Lord Stanley, had really probed the subject, is evident by their 
concurring in the strange assertion, that as to Russia, the terri- 
tories of ‘Tamboff alone might produce, in plentiful harvests, 
no less an amount of grain than 38 000,000 imperial quarters! 
Who has forgotten the almost uncourteous indignation displayed 
by the member for ‘Tamworth, when a ministerialist ventured 
to interrupt this absurd and astounding statement, with an ex- 
clamation of * Impossible" We challenge any man to peruse 
the debates on the evening of Friday, the 27th of August last, 

and say that Sir Robert Peel did not believe, that at the moment 
he was adducing a crushing fact, quite sufficient to extend the 
mightiest of his ant: wonists upon the floor of the House of Com- 
mons. Next in consequence to corn came timber. This had 
always been a favourite monopol with those who imagined that 
selfishness was the soul of i policy. ‘The burdens upon it 
affected and injured industry in a vast variety of ways, from its 
constituting one of the main materials in ships, buildings, and 
machinery. Countries possessing forests,’ observes the “author 
of Financial Reform, ‘ in the vicinity of navigable rivers, enjoy 
great advantages over our ship-builders; and to lay a duty upon 
timber is still further to increase thosc advantages.’ But what 
could be said in defence of our mode and measure in imposing 
such duties?  Battens of a certain description from North 
America pay one pound per six score: the same articles, in the 
same quantities, from Prussia, pay ten pounds sterling! Oars, 
again, trom Canada, are taxed at the rate of nineteen shillings 
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and sixpence for every hundred and twenty; but from all other 
places, at the rate of £14. 19s. 3d.; and so on, in many in- 
stances, presenting a differential scale of protection for colonial 
produce, varying from five to ten, and even fifteen fold! It was 
notorious that the existing arrangement of ten shillings a load 
on North American timber, and two pounds fifteen shillings a 
load on the European article, forced the use of the former kind, 
although of very inferior quality. Twelve years ago, it was 
shewn, that by maintaining only one general impost of thirty 
shillings per load upon all timber, the prices would fall twenty- 
five shillings, and the revenue be benefited to the extent of from 
one million to one million and a half sterling. Who denies this 
now? The late ministry, therefore, resolved to strike into this 
new and noble path of fiscal reform. The modifications sub- 
mitted by them to parliament, by no means going the entire 
lengths to which zealous free-traders would have carried them, 
would nevertheless have raised an augmentation to the treasury, 
from the timber trade, of at least £600,000 per annum. 

We dwell for a few minutes upon dry details of this kind, to 
recall to the memories of our readers three or four plain facts of 
the case: that the Whig budget carried within it certain sound 
principles, which must at no very great distance of time have 
annihilated monopoly ; that it would have raised a revenue by 
the very reduction of taxation; that it would have lowered prices 
to the consumer; and that it would have largely extended the 
trade and commerce of the country. What, let us ask, is mo- 
nopoly, but a monster against which industry and liberty have 
been contending in these kingdoms for more than two hundred 
years? Monarchical legislation, under the Tudors and Stuarts, 
practised and protected it upon a slender scale, our industrial 
energies being then in their infancy. Aristocratical legislation 
seemed to grow with the growth of the prize, that its golden 
advantages might be engrossed by a class, instead of being 
diffused as elements of happiness, civilization, and pt ag 
throughout every section of the commonwealth. When the 
reformers entered upon office, not less than £17,000,000 per 
annum were purloined, in the shape of protections and prohibi- 
tions, from the pockets of the people, just as if corn, sugar, tea, 
and timber, had been openly taxed to that amount, and the re- 
sult handed over to the Exchequer. An additional misfortune 
however was, that government was not the party who really got 
the money, which might have gone far, had matters been other- 
Wise, towards lic uidating two-thirds of the dividends of our 
national debt of £800,000,000! ‘The plunder went amongst a 
body cf landlords, or a few companies of capitalists. In 1830, 
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moreover, above £6,000,000 per annum were extorted from raw 
materials alone, to the incalculable detriment of our manufac- 
tures. Lord Grey, at least, circumscribed the magnitude of the 
evil, within three years, to £3,000,000. Weeding out all the 
apostates from amongst his supporters, the remainder have 
sbuest been ready to demonstrate, that free trade affords the 
most extensive employment of capital and labour, thus contribut- 
ing to the greatest possible amount of annual productions, and 
the most rapid accumulation of national wealth. ‘The advocates 
for it desire nothing more than to have its merits decided by the 
practical utility of its principles, as they are illustrated by expe- 
rience. Mutual dependence would appear to be the mighty, 
yet beneficial law of social humanity. Were men once allowed 
to take their own way, they would quickly convert the world 
from the absurdities of exclusive or protective systems, and shew 
that the passage of merchandise from one state or country to 
another ought to be as free as air or water. The present Lord 
Congleton has earned his peerage in having acted as school- 
master to his colleagues, as well as to his countrymen, with re- 
gard to matters which were once veiled under technicalities, or 
buried in vast volumes; but which his masculine and _perspica- 
cious mind rendered plain both to the few and to the many. 
The rejected resolutions of the late chancellor of the exchequer, 
the president of the board of trade, and the home secretary, em- 
bodied some of the most important propositions put forth in his 
* Financial Reform.’ Their object was, that with due regard to 
vested interests, and the avoidance of too sudden changes, ‘ every 


country should be as a general and common fair for the sale of 


goods, and the individual or nation which makes the best com- 
modity should find the greatest advantage. The distance and 
expense of carriage are sufficient reasons to induce any nation to 
prefer its own goods before those of others; and when these ob- 
stacles cease, the stranger is preferable to our own countrymen; 
or otherwise, domestic trade is injured, instead of being favoured. 
Restraints, regulations, inspections, have now no success. All 
that is wanted is, to let loose from commercial restriction, pro- 
tection, and monopoly, the means which the country possesses 
within itself, through the force of individual exertion, to secure 
our future career from disadvantage or disaster.’—Parnell, p. 302. 
Hence, it should never be forgotten, that liberalism is, ev na- 
turd rerum, the best ally, next to Christianity, which national 
prosperity can ever lean upon. Conservatism, being composed 
of remarkably ‘ squeezable materials,’ has condescended to 
steal many leaves from the horn-book of its noble rival. And 
this brings us at once to the counter plans of Sir Robert Peel 
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and his —— yet most obedient adherents. The counte- 
nances of the last are much longer and paler than they were a 
few moons ago! 

Our premier has laid upon the table of parliament three sepa- 
rate measures, each, however, holding its peculiar position in the 
scheme which is to rescue the country from all its embarrassments. 
These are—a new corn law, a reformed tariff, and an income tax. 
Never had public expectation been raised higher, nor did it ever 
experience more signal disappointment, than when the minister, 
on the memorable 9th of February, unfolded the paltry arrange- 
ment, which had absorbed so many months in its gestation. He 
admitted the universal distress, and that he could offer no effectual 
remedy for it! For what object, then, had three kingdoms been 
agitated? For what purpose had a cabinet been dismissed, well 
known to be consonant to the royal predilections ? With what 
view had famine, and penury, and affliction, been nobly and pa- 
tiently endured from harvest-time to Christmas? His hasty but 
heartless survey of our various national interests neither satisfied 
his partisans, nor soothed the natural irritation of those whose 
hopes were at once dashed to the ground. He dwelt upon joint- 
stock banks; on the condition of our operatives, as compared with 
the labouring classes on the continent ; on the consumption of 
bread, meat, sugar, tobacco, cotton, and tea; on the averages of 
wages in the Netherlands; on the similar amount of odium which 
must attach to the proposers of a fixed duty, and the friends to a 
sliding-scale ; on the connexion of prices with the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act: and finally, after mentioning many minor but 
multifarious details, on the necessity of protection to agriculture. 
This protection he proposes so to modify as to maintain the price 
of wheat somewhere between fifty-four and fifty-eight shillings. 
When the quarter is under fifty-one, a duty of twenty shillings is 
to be levied ; and in no case may that amount of impost be ex- 
ceeded. When wheat with us is at seventy-four shillings, the tax 
touches its lowest point : its range between these two pivots 
being graduated rather more skilfully than on the existing plan. 
There would seem to be little doubt amongst practical men but 
that large quantities of foreign grain will be admitted, should the 
bill pass into a law, as all sensible observers now believe it will. 
Sir Robert Peel, in announcing and expatiating upon his inten- 
tions, had to enact precisely that part which we ventured to 
assien him in October last. “In every gyration of his harangue 
he felt that he was looking one way and rowing another. His 
sphere of operation lies always behind the curtains of mystery. 
Even the Times newspaper poured forth no inconsiderable amount 
of commiseration for an unhappy squirearchy, lost irretrievably 
in the labyrinth of polities, and pricking up their astonished cars 
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at the novel and wonderful things which their leaders called 
upon them to support, and even ordered them to applaud. They 
had always thought, for instance, that the national welfare rested 
upon agriculture, that agriculture reposed upon high rents ; just 
as the Hindoos believe that the world stands upon a large ele- 
phant, and the elephant upon an enormous tortoise. We may 
conceive, then, what their surprise must have been, when the 
great politician in whom alone they trusted, and for whom many 
of them had added fresh mortgages to their estates, through the 
— of the recent elections, thus delivered his sentiments :— 
‘The protection which I retain is not for the benefit of any par- 
ticular class ; for I think protection cannot be vindicated on that 
principle. The only protection which can be vindicated is that 
which is consistent with general and comprehensive interests,— 
with the prosperity of all classes of the community. I should 
not be a friend to agriculture, if I asked for it protection to prop 
up rents, or with any view of defending the interests of a parti- 
cular class. J disclaim altogether any such intention! Either the 
right honourable baronet was sincere or insincere. If the former, 
where was his agreement with Lord Stanley, who had acknow- 
ledged so lately and candidly before his constituents, that the 
object of the corn laws was to raise the rate of rents? If the latter, 
where is the consistency of his adherents returned for a pledged 
and specific purpose from agricultural counties? In either case, 
where are common sense, honour of position, or dignity of cha- 
racter, in bowing the neck of three kingdoms under the yoke ot 
a landed aristocracy, one of whose ducal members declared betore 
the assembled peerage, that they had placed Sir Robert Peel in 
power to favour their own interests, which should he fail in doing, 
they would as readily turn him out again. Perchance they may 
be as good as their word ! 

In his oration on the tariff he certainly managed much better. 
There was more scope for his peculiar talents in the way of per- 
spicuous and clever development of figures. ‘The actual revenue, 
from April, 1841, to the same month in 1842, was £48,053,000 ; 
whilst, per contra, the expenditure has been such as to present 
a deficit of about £2,500,000; so that, taking into the account 
past deficiencies and probable prospective expenses, from ten to 
eleven millions may be deemed as having been added to our 
public debt within a period of six years. Annual loans would 

wove neither economical nor satisfactory to any party in the 
wee run; and it would seem that we have arrived, according to 
the premier, at the limits of profitable taxation on articles of sub- 
sistence. We doubt this latter statement altogether; 1t Is the 
mere unsupported dictum of an advocate, speaking from his briet 
for a specific purpose, after some additional cramming from his 
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attorney. Sir Robert had to shew that there must be fresh im- 
posts, and therefore, in the line of assertion, his genius stuck at 
nothing. ‘To propitiate, however, the possessors of income, who, 
of course, constitute a very important portion of the spending 
tribes, and upon whose backs he was about to fit rather a galling 
saddle, he turned to our commercial tariff, with all its absurdities 
and anomalies, presenting no less than twelve hundred articles 
subject to various rates of duty. Out of these, 750 are to undergo 
modification, upon a plan of removing prohibition in every case, 
and of relieving raw materials used in manufactures, so as that 
their burden shall, in scarcely any instance, exceed 5 per cent. 
The duties upon articles partially manufactured are, generally 
speaking, not to go beyond 12 per cent.; upon articles entirely 
manufactured, 20 per cent. is to be the limit. The whole 
scheme is arranged under twenty different heads, or chapters ; 
the first including live animals or provisions; the second, spices ; 
the third, seeds; the fourth, woods for furniture ; the fifth, mine- 
rals, metals, ores; and so on; all articles of the same character 
being, as nearly as possible, classed together. Coffee from British 
possessions is henceforward to pay only fourpence a pound; from 
foreign ones, eight-pence. ‘The imposts on foreign deals, from 
the Sth of April, 1844, are to be reduced from fifty-five to thirty 
shillings ; on foreign timber, from about forty-one to twenty-five 
shillings the load; and on laths, they will then fall to twenty. 
Meanwhile, for the current year, deals are not to pay more than 
thirty-five shillings. Canadian produce is to bear but one shilling 
a load for general timber, two shillings for deals, and three for 
laths. ‘The total loss, through these reductions, Sir Robert esti- 
mated at £600,000; far over the mark, in our humble judgment. 
Certain export duties on woollens, yarns, silks, manufactured 
iron, earthenware, and provisions, to the extent of about £103,000, 
are to be abolished, as affecting British manufactures. He ex- 
pects also to lose by a reduction of the duty on stage-coaches, 
£70,000; on the coffee returns, £170,000; and on other various 
items, £270,000 more. The whole reform of the tariff will cost, 
upon his statement, about £1,210,000; although most persons 
with whom we have had the pleasure of conversing on the sub- 
ject, conceive that, from the augmented demand for many of 
the articles, even one million sterling ought to be considered as 
a very high estimate. Experience alone can demonstrate the 
real result. 

The fabric, however, of this improvement upon antiquated and 
exclusive systems is reared upon the foundation of an income 
tax of seven-pence in the pound; to terminate, professedly, at 
the end of three, or, at the utmost, of five years. It is to take 
effect upon all incomes above £150 per annum, whether derived 
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from lands, houses, funds, permanent life or terminable annuities, 
or the profits of trades or professions. From the rent of land, 
taken at £39,400,000 ; from that on houses, taken at £25,000,000 ; 
from tithes and shares in mines, railways, or the like, taken at 
£8,400,000; from the public funds, taken at £30,000,000; from 
trades and professions, taken at £56,000,000; and from public 
officers, taken in 1814 at nearly £12,000,000, but now at not 
more than £7,000,000; the respective amounts, allowing for the 
deductions in each class, are anticipated to turn out as follow ;:— 


From the rental of lands, houses, tithes, mines, and rail- 


ways. , : . , £1,600,000 
From the occupiers of farms, taking the value of each 

occupation at a moiety of the rent. : ; ; 150,000 
From the public stocks ; 646,000 
From trades and professions ; : : ' . 1,220,000 
From public servants ’ ; j ' 155,000 





Grand total . £3,771,000 


Besides which, there is to be a stamp-duty in Ireland, which is 
to return £160,000; an additional duty on spirits in that island, 
from which £250,000 will arise; and an impost upon exported 
coal, whether taken in British or foreign vessels, which will pro- 
bably produce £200,000 more; making, therefore, the entire 
amount from the new imposts about £4,310,000. This will pro- 
vide for the deficit on the year, for the losses on the tariff, and 
yet leave a considerable surplus for contingencies. Irish absentees 
are to pay the same income tax which they would have to pay 
were their estates in England. The occupying farmers are ex- 
cessively favoured, as must be apparent to every observer. Sir 
Robert has calculated the gross income from all the classes above 
mentioned at something above £200,000,000; an enormous 
aggregate, and yet, according to some financiers, very much 
under the mark. We beg to relieve the necessary dullness of 
this part of our paper with the premier’s peroration, at once 
manly and eloquent (although we by no means coincide in his 


assertions), and which appropriately concluded his address on 
the 11th of March. 


‘I have performed, on the part of her Majesty’s government, my 
duty. I have proposed, with the full weight and authority of the 
government, that which I believe to be conducive to the public wel- 
fare. I now devolve upon you the duty, which properly belongs to 
you, of maturely considering and finally deciding upon the adoption or 
rejection of the measures I propose. We live in an important era ol 
human affairs. ‘There may be a natural tendency to overrate the mag- 
nitude of the crisis in which we live, or those particular events with 
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which we are ourselves conversant ; but I think it is impossible to 
deny that the period in which our lot, and the lot of our fathers, has 
been cast,—the period which has elapsed since the first outbreak of the 
first French revolution,—has been one of the most memorable periods 
that the history of the world will afford. The course which we have 
pursued during that period will attract, for ages to come, the contem- 
plation, and, I trust, the admiration of posterity. That period may be 
divided into two parts, of almost equal duration; a period of twenty- 
five years of continued conflict, the most momentous which ever engaged 
the energies of a nation; and twenty-five years, in which most of us 
have lived, of profound European peace, produced by the sacrifices 
made during the years of war. ‘There will be a time when those count- 
less millions that are sprung from our loins, occupying many parts of 
the globe, living under institutions unchanged from ours, speaking the 
same language in which we convey our thoughts and feelings,—tor 
such will be the ultimate results of our wide-spread colonization,—the 
time will come when those countless millions will view with pride and 
admiration the example of constancy and fortitude which our fathers 
set during the momentous period of war. They will view with admi- 
ration our previous achievements by land and sea, our determination 
to uphold the public credit, and all those qualities by the exhibition of 
which we were enabled ultimately, by the pattern we set to foreign 
nations, to ensure the deliverance of Europe. In the review of that 
period, the conduct of our fathers, during the years of war, will be 
brought into close contrast with the conduct of those of us who have 
lived only during the years of peace. I am now addressing you after 
the duration of peace for twenty-five years; I am now exhibiting to 
you the financial difficulties and embarrassments in which you are 
placed; and my confident hope and belief is, that, following the ex- 
ample of those who preceded you, you will look those difficulties in the 
face, and not refuse similar sacrifices to those which your fathers made, 
for the purpose of upholding the public credit. You will bear in mind, 
that this is no casual and occasional difficulty; you will bear in mind, 
that there are indications amongst all the upper classes of increased 
comfort and enjoyment, of increased prosperity and wealth; and that, 
concurrently with these indications, there exists a mighty evil, which 
has been growing up for the last seven years, and which you are now 
called upon to meet. If you have, as I believe you have, the fortitude 
and constancy of which you have been set the example, you will not 
consent, with folded arms, to witness the annual growth of this mighty 
evil; you will not reconcile it to your consciences to hope for reliel 
from diminished taxation; [Why not, we would ask, if certain fiscal 
modifications are to render the revenue more productive 2 you will 
not adopt the miserable expedient during peace, and in the midst of 
those indications of wealth and increasing prosperity, of adding to the 
burdens which posterity will be called upon to bear ; you will not 
permit this evil to gain such gigantic growth, as ultimately to place it 
far beyond your power to check or control. If you do permit this evil 


to coutinue, you must expect the severe but just judgment of a reflective 
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and restrospective posterity. Your conduct will be contrasted with 
the conduct of your fathers, under difliculties infinitely less pressing 
than theirs; your conduct will be contrasted with that of your fathers, 
who, with a mutiny at the Nore, a rebellion in Ireland, and disaster 
abroad, yet submitted, with buoyant vigour and universal applause 
(with the funds as low as 52), to a property tax of 10 per cent. | 
believe that you will not subject yourselves to an injurious or unworthy 
contrast. It is my firm belief, that you will feel the necessity of pre- 
serving inviolate the public credit; that you will not throw away the 
means of maintaining it, by reducing, in the most legitimate manner, 
the burdens of the nation. My confident hope is, that now, when I 
devolve the responsibility upon you, you will prove yourselves worthy 
of the mission,—of your mission,—as the representatives of a mighty 
people, and that you will not tarnish the fame which it is your duty to 
cherish as a most glorious inheritance; that you will not impair the 
character for fortitude, for good faith, which, in proportion as the 
sceptre of opinion supersedes and predominates over that of physical 
force, constitutes for every people, but, above all, for the people of 
England (I speak of reputation and character), the main instrument 
by which a powerful race can repel hostile aggressions, and sustain an 
extended empire!’—pp. 31, 32. 

We have now the scheme of the great Conservative leader 
before us, with its three subdivisions, which, as must be obvious 
to all, are destined to touch and handle the interests of every 
individual in the land. We will endeavour to express our opinion 
upon its merits and demerits in as few and plain words as possible. 

Amongst the former, we may certainly admit the value of its 
concessions. Liberalism, at the close of the war, was a system 
everywhere denounced as the atheism of politics, if we may use 
the expression ; as a sort of monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, 
cui lumen ademptum, in the opinion of gentcel Tories, who had 
just Latin enough to construe that single line, and apply it to 
what they could not understand; as the spirit of anarchy, con- 
nected with social confusion, and the destruction of our most 
cherished institutions. Let us only fancy old Lord Chancellor 
Eldon in the gallery of the House of Commons when his former 
pupil was violating the sanctity of the corn laws, and laying pro- 
fane hands upon a tariff rendered illustrious, in the minds of 
monopolists, iiaati the very mouldiness it had borrowed from 
antiquity. ‘The farmers may well be amazed, as Lord John 
Russell observes, at their own front ranks turning round upon 
them, and firing in their faces. Many a joint is cut off from the 
tail of exclusiveness by the very arm and knife of its chosen 
champion, That system which for so many years was to realize 
the imaginary brazen wall of Bishop Berkeley, which was so to 
shut out all foreign grain from Great Britain, as that her land- 
lords should enjoy their war-rental throughout a quarter of @ 
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century of peace; that contrivance, extolled as the perfection of 
wisdom, because it —seage upon such a scale of robbery as almost 


to approach the sublime of public wickedness; that sacred corn 
law has been modified by Sir Robert Peel ;—in other words, it 
has been altered; and if altered this year, why may it not be 
altered next year, and so on, until the grand grievance of a nation 
shall be at length abated? ‘The value of the surrender made to 
the spirit of the age just comes to this, that restrictions affecting 
food are no longer among the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
An outwork of monopoly has been stormed and taken; whilst 
the garrison, moreover, now driven into the citadel, mingle curses 
over their cups at what they term the pusillanimity and treachery 
of their own officers. ‘The Anti-Corn-Law League will throw 
up their next parallel with far greater facility and effect than 
their first. Bread and meat are destined to be cheaper, through 
measures containing a certain amount of the principles of free- 
trade having been extorted from a Conservative ministry. Agi- 
tation and liberalism have got thus much, and in due time must 
obtain more. The premier himself is the personification of a 
sliding-seale, adjusting itself to the pressure from without, with 
all possible respect to the counteracting yet weaker momentum 
of the pressure from within. In the eyes of his own partisans, 
he possesses much of the inconvenience of radicalism, without a 
feature of its consistency. Between the two contending parties 
he is a Janus, wearing a mask on both his faces. A large pro- 
portion of his policy is disguised whiggery, which proves to be 
just so much homage, however reluctantly offered, to the sound- 
ness and correctness of that liberal creed, spoken against by him- 
self on various suitable occasions, and by his supporters most 
cordially abhorred. 

Another merit of the scheme we take to be its intelligibility and 
comprehensiveness ; an admission on our part which has relation 
principally to the tariff and income tax. ‘These are both of them 
measures very little liable to be misunderstood by any of us. 
Whether just or unjust measures, they have less about them of 
that mystery and conjuration from which Sir Robert Peel can 
never entirely separate himself. We speak, therefore, in a com- 
parative sense only. Nor can we help seeing their probable 
effectiveness for their intended purpose. 'The whole plan is full 
enough of decision. The revenue aimed at will be raised beyond 
a doubt, and much more also. Toryism has ever been an enor- 
mous and well-compacted organization for extracting public trea- 
sure. Like Midas, it hungers and thirsts for the precious metals, 
although, as an appropriate punishment, history: and posterity 
have doomed it to assume the head of an ass for its pains. We 
are not altogether opposed, as some of our contemporaries are, 
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to a degree of direct taxation. France raises from a third to one 
half of her public income after this fashion ; and other continental 
states do the same, without their subjects generally desiring to 
have matters altered. Sir Robert Peel will not come off as Gil 
Blas of Santillane did, in his first attempt as a knight of the road, 
when he stopped a sleek monk and demanded his purse, with no 
little agitation and politeness. His reverence, as our readers 
doubtless remember, let fall a heavy bag, which abundantly satis- 
fied the young highwayman, until it was ascertained to be full of 
relics, and not money! ‘The income tax will be rather such an 
applicant as the beggar with a blunderbuss, upon the good old 
principle of ‘stand and deliver? Allowing, for an instant, that 
whatever fiscal arrangements are established by law ought to be 
effective, the threefold plan of Sir Robert appears to our minds 
just so well arranged, as that the object he calculates upon will 
e obtained. Many, we know, can discern nothing that is not 
rfectly odious in the entire scheme. Its demerits, indeed, are 
both numerous and fearful. 

1, It comes before the nation as an attempted compromise be- 
tween good and evil. It is not so much that it perpetrates the last 
for the sake of the first, which would be bad enough, as that it 
graciously vouchsafes to wink at the first, contrary to the nature 
and habit of its abettors, for the sake of the last. It comes down 
from its former high ground of open and avowed oppressiveness, 
to relieve the consumer, upon liberal principles, that it may pur- 
chase the perpetuation of an infamous corn-law. Small mono- 
polies—the lesser fry of exclusiveness, are surrendered, with as 
rentle a grace and as honest an air as possible, to save the grand 
aithen? Its very intelligibility and largeness seem assumed 
to serve a purpose, to operate merely as external advantages, 
which may draw off attention from the wickedness of political 
principle, which, after all, forms the heart and core of the entire 
contrivance. A few years more will illustrate these things, when 
the public mind shall have awaked from its apathy, to analyze 
and then extinguish the ingenious injustice. Multifarious cha- 
racteristics of hypocrisy will then be discovered throughout its 
length and breadth. Some of them break out already ; as, for 
instance, with regard to the additional towns, whence the ave- 
rages are to be taken. The premier declares that little or no 
fraud attended the old practice. Why then introduce any new 
ones? The vice-president of the Board of Trade affirms, that 
they will make not the slightest difference either one way or the 
other! Why then, as Mr. Villiers observes, create such an out- 
cry about a matter of detail, which has no real object, and 1s to 
produce no result? But all these minor affairs constitute so 
many portions of the juggle. They at least answer the purpose 
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of distracting observation. Farmers and landlords are led to hope 
for something from them; by commercial men they are looked 
upon as just so many angues in herbd: whilst both remain for the 
moment breathless and stupified, inter spemque metumque dubii ! 
Plenty of Huskissonianism is quoted from all quarters; by these, 
with the view of sanctioning, by those, under the idea of resist- 
ing, spoliation and robbery. When a balance-sheet comes to be 
added up at the end of this mighty contention, none will be found 
to have gained, except the landocracy—that is to say, 80 long as 
the masses may think proper to evince passive or even alien 
obedience. Our own conviction is, that Sir Robert Peel will 
have done more for the promotion of chartism than forty Feargus 
O’Connors. All compromises, connected with internal wrongs, 
attempted for the time to be concealed, aggravate and exasperate 
bad tempers, when the season of discovery and retribution has 
arrived. People can ill endure to be deceived, as well as plun- 
dered. The footpad is less contemptible than an artful dodger ! 
2. But no demerits of this entire scheme are greater than those 
which must fall under the head of omissions. What it ought to 
have done has both darkened and deepened the guiltiness of what 
it promises to do. The members and supporters of the late 
ministry have proved over and over again the non-necessity of an 
income-tax at all. ‘Their proposed modifications of the corn, sugar, 
and timber duties, would have nearly met the deficiency on the 
year; and for the relief of trade and manufactures to a far larger 
extent than is now advocated by the premier, even to go so far as 
to permit him to abolish the excise on glass, soap, and bricks, 
there remained the application of the probate and legacy duties 
to real property. The following is an extract from an eminent 
conveyancer, who had carefully investigated his subject, under 
advantages which few persons beside himself could hope to pos- 
sess:—‘ We have seen,’ he says, ‘ that the stamp duties charged 
on real and personal estates, though about equal in amount, affect 
totally different transactions regarding them. Thus, on the one 
hand, land is not charged with any duties on the following oc- 
currences:—1l. Settlements; 2. Devises; 3. Succession on intes- 
tacy, although personalty is charged to the amount of nearly 
£2,000,000 per annum, under these different articles. On the 
other hand, personal estate, or at least the most important part of 
it in this country, namely, the Public Funds, Bank, and East 
India Stock, is not charged with any duties on sale, while 
these form an item among taxes on land, amounting, after making 
allowances for mortgages, to about £1,800,000. Let then each 
of the foregoing classes of real and personal property be charged 
with the stamp duties, from which it is at present free, but which 
are borne by the other of them, and an additional revenue will 
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be produced of about £3,500,000, [equivalent nearly to the an- 
ticipated returns from the £3 per cent. income tax !] collected at 
the smallest expense, with a machinery already established, and 
either iahat in the transaction, as on sales, or paid with ala- 
crity by those who at the same instant succeed to the property.’ 
Mr. Humphreys, to whom we are indebted for the above, further 
shows, that some of the scales of duties on sales of land and mort- 
gages require a more nag adjustment ; that the duties on 
probates and wills should be graduated by an equal per centage ; 
and that corporations aggregate—a phrase well understood by 
lawyers.—need some special provisions to subject them to a charge 
corresponding to a succession tax of whatever description. There 
is no doubt that, apart from the legacy imposts, a_ revision 
of our entire stamp duties might be made to produce an addi- 
tional million of revenue, through the impartial introduction of 
a proper sliding-scale ; but it is remarkable that our aristocracy, 
although enamoured of this instrument when others are to be the 
sufferers, have the most nervous horror respecting it when it is 
to affect what they are pleased to consider their own peculiar 
interests. ‘To prop up high rents, it is an angel of light; to tax 
their property equally with that of the vulgar community, it is a 
demon of darkness. Ilad Sir Robert Peel been the minister of 
his age, he would have boldly brought the peerage and their 
estates under the operation of the legacy duties; and the country 
would, beyond all question, have supported him in doing so. 
That William Pitt made the attempt, and failed, nearly fifty 
years ago, would have been to an honest politician the very 
reason that so palpable an injustice should no longer be tolerated. 
Its existence down to the present moment has deprived the coun- 
try of £300,000,000 sterling, which would have cleared off more 
than a third of our national debt, and which has in fact been 
kept back by pure selfishness, to gild the Corinthian columns of 
the State! In the days of Pitt, moreover, the House of Com- 
mons manifested all homage and subjection to the House of 
Lords. The profession of our day is, that matters are reversed ; 
part, agen, it is too true, of what Carlyle calls the GREAT SHAM ; 
for, disguise the fact however we may, their lordships are still 
our masters. Let the whole Vectigal Carte be reformed and 
arranged upon the plan proposed by Mr. Humphrey; and we 
shall be at once looking up and cheerful, instead of being, as 
now, downeast and dejected. Lord Althorp, as many will bear 
in mind, proposed a small tax upon the transfer of stock ; which 
was abandoned after a protest against it, on the part of Sir Robert 
Peel, in terms which we would respectfully recommend to his re- 
consideration. We transcribe it from the pamphlet on the income 
tax at the head of this article; nor can we discern a sbadow of 
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difference as to the principle of what the premier now proposes 
with regard to the funds, and that which he so energetically de- 
nounced, when out of power, and doing his best to embarrass a 
liberal administration :— 


‘Has the noble lord read the words of the contract made by the State 
with the public creditor, when he advanced his money in times of great 
difficulty and peril? Can words be more expressive or explicit? It is 
quite impossible we can evade such terms. We may adopt the propo- 
sition of the noble lord, but we can only do so by violating the public 
faith, and descending trom that proud position, as regards public faith, 
‘in which we have stood, in contradistinetion to every country in the 
world, up to the present time. No ingenuity of argument can possibly 
get rid of the force of the obligation, or justify a departure from the 
terms of the contract. ‘ But,’ said an honourable member, ‘this is no 
new violation of the contract with the public creditor, for that has been 
already violated by the imposition of the income tax.’ Is the defence, 
then, because the act of parliament has been violated, they shall be at 
liberty to violate it again? I fear that that, at all events, will be the 
inference which will be drawn hereafter from this violation of the public 
faith, it it be once permitted. What security will the public creditor 
have, if in the present circumstances of the country we impose a duty 
in violation of his contract, and quote this violation of the public faith as 
a justification for our violating it again? This is not a question of 
policy or prudence—it is a question of morality. If the state is not 
prepared to keep its engagement with the public creditor, shut up your 
courts of justice at once, and do not call upon individuals to fulfil theirs: 
and where is the difference between an individual and the state in such 
circumstances? And if the state, without pressure of difficulties,—and 
[can conceive no pressure of difficulties which could justify such a step,— 
be prepared to violate its solemn engagements with the public creditor, 
should we be surprised, if an individual were to follow our example and 
do so also? If the question is not to be determined by every man’s 
sense of justice and honour,—if we are to refer to the subordinate 
questions of policy and prudence,—I am content to take up the matter, 
even upon such grounds, and to demonstrate the injurious effects that 
would flow from the adoption of such a proposition, which appears to 
me defensible upon no ground, nor under any pretext, — Times news- 
paper, 12th February, 1831. Income Tax, pp. 11, 12. 

Our readers, we conceive, cannot fail to be struck with the 
different senses which Sir Robert Peel appears to have attached 
to the violation of public faith, as harped upon by himself the 
other day and eleven years ago! Supposing the sentiments sin- 
cere which he then expressed, in opposition to any, even the 
slightest approach to taxation of the public funds, we do say that, 
as a commonly honest man, he was bound to prefer some such 
scheme as that of Mr. Humphrey, or resign the helm of office, 
rather than fly in the face of his conscientious convictions. His 

political obliquity, in the way of omissions, will of itself prevent 
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him from being enrolled by impartial fame amongst the foremost 
leaders of his generation. 

3. But beside all this, there is the immediate pressure of the new 
code arising out of the peculiar difficulties of the times. These em- 
barrassments are precisely of that nature which render an income 
tax not desirable. The arguments of Sir Robert Peel remind us 
of the old-fashioned weather-gauges, which we used to see in the 
cottages of our peasantry: when fine days were predicted, out of 
the box came forth a lady,—but if the skies were to be stormy, a 
gentleman! When the premier was advocating his corn-bill, 
every symptom of affairs abroad wore the most yal aspect ; 
but when an income tax is to be supported, then we hear of 
nothing but bella, horrida bella—wars and rumours of wars, The 
fact is, that our main perplexities are at home. There the cancer 
of distress is raging and spreading, until it almost threatens the 
most vital portions of the body-politic. Abolish the corn-laws,— 
annihilate monopolies,—revive trade,—and by the blessing of 
Providence, this country will face the world! None can lament 
more than ourselves the lamentable loss of life and treasure, with 
regard to China and Affghanistan; but in the speeches of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the First Lord of the Treasury 
these matters are shadowed out before our half-witted country 
gentlemen, as the monsters of a phantasmagoria-lanthorn are 
used to frighten children into good behaviour. No wonder, in- 
deed, that Sir Robert Peel treats them thus, after their conduct 
in eating up their own pledges,—such pledges as would destroy 
the digestion of an ostrich ; at least, if the bird were not a tory! 
But we repeat it, that the gangrene which menaces our welfare 
is nearer the heart than the extremities of the social frame. Our 
middle classes, our large capitalists, our manufacturers and shop- 
keepers, are at their wits’ end, and that through no fault of their 
own. An income tax must always prove an annoyance to them, 
even if wealth and prosperity were at their flood-tide with 
the shopocracy and wholesalers: at the present crisis, we fear 
it may become a sentence of ruin to myriads. It will just spring 
their last leak, and consign them to commercial shipwreck. Con- 
nected with the whole scheme, there must be of necessity the 
most inquisitorial processes. In ordinary circumstances an opulent 
house may little care at bottom for the development of its affairs. 
It is then a mere point of personal delicacy and feeling. It will 
now shake all credit and confidence between man and man to Its 
centre. The income tax will be an Argus of inquisition in a wil- 
derness of broken fortunes. We are well aware that Sir Henry 
Parnell expressed himself favourably to some such scheme, on a 
suitable occasion ; but not at such a conjuncture as the present. 
Privacy, if not banished altogether, will be taken into partner- 
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ship with dishonesty ; and then, heu prisca fides ! Hence must ine- 
vitably proceed demoralization and perjury. It is notorious that, 
under the former system, Manchester returned its general income 
at only £300,000 ; and Glasgow at £600,000! Men of honour 
and uprightness were per etually resigning their offices through 
disgust at what they had daily to witness, if they happened to be 
at all mixed up with its odious machinery. In 1814 there were 
eleven thousand surcharges in London alone ;_ of which only 3000 
ran the gauntlet of an expensive appeal and correspondent expo- 
sure. ‘lhe remainder submitted to the injustice, if such it really 
were; and imagining for a moment that it were not so, then is 
the picture covered with a still darker hue of attempted fraud and 
evasion. The old property-tax, at the close of the war, was ex- 
tinguished amidst execration so universal, that the records con- 
nected with it were committed to the flames; after weeks of 
debate, and piles upon piles of petitions, had at length broken 
down the dull, Dutch, and, as it was once thought, almost in- 
vincible patience of Mr. Vansittart and his colleagues. 

4, Another mighty objection against the new scheme is, that 
it will multiply class differences, and so go far towards loosening 
those bonds which ought to hold society together. There is 
plenty of division and subdivision amongst us already ; but one 
section will be now set against another more than ever. The agri- 
cultural part of the community has had its protection secured to it; 
so far, we mean, as parchment can ever secure barefaced injustice. 
Commerce, on the other hand, has been differently treated ; 
although, as can be shewn, every £100 invested in manufactures 
sets in motion a sixfold, or even greater amount of human la- 
bour than the same sum does when invested in the occupation of 
land. Parliament has consented to regulate the rents of landlords 
upon terms exceedingly advantageous to them; but it has refused, 
as of course it must do, to regulate the wages of labour, except that 
it has abandoned them to the tender mercies of the oppressor, 
and taxed the operative to the very marrow of his bones. The 
upper and lower classes, therefore, when the system comes to 
work, will go on less harmoniously together than ever before. 
Their positions are rendered more antagonistic. So again the 
farmer is to be rated, with very little investigation at all, merely 
at half his rental; the tradesman will have to return his profits 
upon an average of the last three years, with his ledger too, 
under his arm, and the inquisitors frowning over his balance- 
shect. The agricultural middle classes, therefore, are to produce 
no more than £150,000; trades and professions will have to pay 
£1,220,000! Allowing for all that is implied under the head of 
liberal professions, yet the difference is still so enormous,—the 
partiality so outstarmg,—that with half an eye a Hottentot might 
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discern who originated the arrangement, and that it is my lord 
number-one taking care of himself! Such a course of conduct 
as this appears to us the most impolitic that can well be pursued. 
if the prospect be so dark and dangerous as the premier declares 
it to be, (and we do not deny that it is so,) why then, in the name 
of common sense, let us so modify our plans as to generate the 
highest degree of harmony at home, rather than the greatest 
amount of discord, heart-burning, and jealousy. The ancient 
maxim about union constituting strength, the old picturesque 
fable of the father, his children, and the bundle of sticks, ought 
surely not to have been absent from the mind of Sir Robert Peel. 
Again: the vicious principle of colonial protection pervades the 
new tariff, even in its improved form. We are still to cling to 
the exploded notion of mere territory being strength, and that 
too at the distance of many thousand miles, even though we are 
manifest losers by the bargain, both at home and abroad. Here 
again may be perceived the seeds of future discord. The evil 
genius of restriction will never be cast down from his throne, 
until liberalism shall be once more lord of the ascendant. 
5. There is yet one more disadvantage attached to the triple 
project, which should never be lost sight of, and that is, the 
mncrease of functionarism. Such an impost as the income tax will 
wove a Nile of mud, pregnant with the frogs of a political Egypt. 
hese official vermin will be coming into our houses, and bedcham- 
bers, and kneading-troughs. It is impossible to hear Sir R. Peel 
descanting upon his land: tax and stamp-commissioners, the addi- 
tional commissioners, the sub-commissioners, the local commission- 
ers, the commissioners of appeal, and the secret commissioners, 
(these last like the mysterious Council of Ten at Venice, ) ‘sworn 
to silence, and whose decision is to be final,’ without feeling in- 
describable creepings and loathings with regard to the whole 
affair, A cabinet may gloat over the prospects of abundant and 
superabundant patronage, quickened, under the auspices of this 
aristocratic measure, into sudden and corrupt existence. Without 
dreading exactly all that Mr. Laing may anticipate from it, we 
nevertheless foresee the evil, and respectfully yet earnestly warn 
our fellow-countrymen against the authors of it. The honesty ot 
reform had circumscribed of late the messes of pottage with which . 
ower is ever too ready to purchase the birthrights of a people. 
Inder Lord Liverpool, £11,730,000 formed the prodigious ag- 
gregate of income, dispensed among public servants of all classes. 
Ithas since been curtailed, as already mentioned, to £7,000,000 ; 
but before three twelvemonths shall have flown over our heads, 
the amount will probably be again augmented to from eight to 
ten millions annually. Posts and pay will raise out of the ground 
an army of interested persons, who will Jive and move and act as 
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so many centres of organization for the Sparen of the 
nuisance, out of which they so magnificently subsist, from one 
lustrum to another. ‘The prospect held out of an extinction at 
the end of autumn 1845, is evidently a mere ignis fatuus. Should 
Conservatism then have the seals of office in its grasp, of course 
the present parliament will not have lived out its lease, the 
remier will be able to take his own course. Should it answer 
his purposes to carry on the impost, he will take due care to do 
so, by the same means with which he now palms his propositions 
on the British world. Should he feel it advantageous to reap 
a golden harvest of popularity, previous to a dissolution, by the 
surrender of an obnoxious screw, which by that time will have 
wrung an enormous surplus of revenue from the nation, he may 
do so; or, in lieu of it, proceed still further in a course of liber- 
alism, and relieve the springs of industry. His temper, at all 
events, has not improved with his power; in wielding which, it 
strikes us as somewhat pitiful to hear him bemoaning his diffi- 
culties. For who inflicted those difficulties upon him? Who 
multiplied his personal responsibilities ? Who placed him in office, 
where, to say the least, his political opponents would have been 
more welcome to that branch of the legislature which, as Toryism 
announced in 1835, ought to be allowed to select its own mi- 
nisters ? Conservatives can adopt very constitutional professions, 
and scatter them to the four winds of heaven in their practice, if 
office may be thereby retained, or monopolies protected. With 
regard to appointing the new income-tax functionaries, innu- 
merable promises are made, which, from circumstances, it will be 
found better to keep in the breach than in the observance. Let 
it not be forgotten that, as recently as 1840, the premier avowed, 
in parliament, his cordial disapproval of that very form of taxation 
which he is now inflicting, or about to inflict, on these kingdoms. 
Our constituencies, however, after all, are much the most to 
blame. They will pardon us for saying, that they acquired a 
trust, under the Reform Bill, which they were bound to exer- 
cise for the benefit of the entire country. On the one side, they 
beheld a cabinet at length coming forward with a really liberal 
commercial code. The revenue had become deficient, not 
through their wastefulness and extravagance, but by a generous 
remission of taxation and augmented expenditure. Under the 
head of remission, relief had been afforded to the extent of six 
millions sterling per annum in the clear; under the head of ex- 
penditure, must be included a grant of twenty millions to the 
proprietors of slaves, those proprietors being able to get up a 
strong party in parliament, and obtain an outrageous compensa- 
tion for an abominable grievance. Even with respect to the de- 
ficiency, the Melbourne administration offered to meet it through 
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improved fiscal returns, rendered so by reducing prices to the 
consumer. On the lowest estimate, their plan would have 
afforded an additional income to the State of £1,800,000; on 
the highest, it would have realized £2,500,000 ; besides which, 
had it been necessary, it now appears that they would not have 
spared the hereditary succession to real property. The consti- 
tuencies, therefore, be it spoken with all deference, holding the 
elective franchise, as a mighty public trust for the welfare of all 
classes, ought to have selected such men for their representatives 
as would have supported this liberal administration, and enabled 
the members of it to carry their measures through the House of 
Lords. In not doing so,—in suffering themselves to be bribed, 
intimidated, or coerced,—they failed in their solemn obligations, 
and betrayed the dearest interests of three kingdoms. Now, 
what did they do? ‘They permitted the aristocracy to seat its 
nominees and supporters, just as under the antiquated system 
of rotten boroughs. Scions of nobility, and lords of a certain 
extent of land, whose heads, Lord John Russell rightly observed, 
‘seem to have been made out of thestiff, cold, heavy, and clayey soils 
which they either own or cultivate,’ have been enabled to expel 
liberalism from its place beside the throne, and substitute a Con- 
servative cabinet in its stead. That cabinet has recollected its 
old instincts, and acted accordingly. It has deceived its wor- 
shippers indeed, in conceding to public opinion what could no 
longer be withheld ; but it is nevertheless gathering up its ener- 
gies to play its ancient part upon the political stage. After its 
own peculiar fashion, it is going to try and do a modicum of 
good, to keep up appearances, and imitate its predecessors; but 
its grand result is, the imposition of from four to five millions 
of fresh taxation. Yes; there can be no mistake here; this is 
the price of the whistle! Let every nonconformist of every deno- 
mination, every liberal son or daughter of the church of England, 
every farmer and tradesman driven to the poll during the 
recent elections,—let each and all of them bear in mind, that by 
union, by energy, by co-operation, and clear-sightedness, by a 
little less wilfulness, and a little more self-sacrifice, they might 
have saved themselves from an income tax of seven-pence In 
the pound, from all the host of inquisitorial officials about to pry 
into their affairs, from the present paralysis of trade and com- 
merce, and from the future prospects of popular discontent and 
social disorganization. How far the abolition of church-rates, 
the concession of the ballot, an enlargement of the suffrage, a 
revival of our industrial prosperity, and a thousand other bless- 
i may be affected by affairs as they now are, we should con- 
sider it beside the purpose of this paper to say. ‘The commence- 
ment, middle, and termination of our remarks are to be summed 
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up in one hearty protest against all exclusive or partial legisla- 
tion. 

Wisdom will arrive at last for the justification of all her children. 
Even the most cumbrous machine that dulness ever contrived, 
when once set in motion down an inclined plane, cannot easily 
be arrested. Did our readers ever fall in with a wagon, slowly, 
yet irresistibly, descending a steep hill in Devonshire? They 
must have observed, behind the vehicle, sometimes two, and now 
and then four horses, placed there to pull upwards and check 
the momentum of the descent. What a singular spectacle is 
presented! ‘The poor dumb creatures, drawn backwards, snort, 
and tear, and slide, in the midst of dust and perspiration, resist- 
ing to their uttermost, but all in vain. Onward, and in safety, 
moves the mighty wain, with all its mountain-pile of goods and 
passengers, unless the latter perhaps prefer walking to witness 
the sight, and insure their necks from jeopardy. Just such is 
the inglorious destiny of Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, 
Sir Robert Inglis, and Lord Stanley. Against their wills and 
wishes they may be forced every now and then to confer benefits 
upon their fellow-subjects. ‘To arrest public opinion will be 
found immensely beyond their capabilities. Let Great Britain 
and her dependencies be but true to themselves, and no party 
efforts, no section of exclusionists or monopolists, will be able 
ultimately to maintain their ground, or much longer frustrate 
the fair hopes of an enlightened patriotism. 
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Brief Notices. 


One hundred and ninety Sermons on the 119th Psalm. By the Rev. 
Thomas Manton, D.D. With a complete alphabetical table directing 
to the principal matters contained therein. 3 vols. 8vo. ‘Third 
Edition. To which is prefixed the Life of the Author. By 
William Harris, D.D. London: William Brown, 130, Old-street. 


Manton belonged toa class of divines who have never been surpassed 
in ministerial fidelity and excellence. Deeply versed in religious 
truth, and experimentally acquainted with its practical influence on 
the human heart, they spoke and wrote with a directness and depth 
of feeling which clothed their words with power. Amongst this 
class, Manton occupied a distinguished place. His qualities as a 
preacher were of a high order, and his character was beyond reproach. 
His eminence secured him the appointment of chaplain to Cromwell, 
in which station he exerted himself to the utmost on behalf of some 
royalists who had engaged in treasonable conspiracies against the 
Protector’s government. In common with the presbyterian party to 
which he belonged, he did his utmost to promote the restoration of 
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Charles the Second, in reward for which he was speedily ejected 
from his living. 

His Exposition of the 119th Psalm has long been a scarce and a 
dear book, and we are therefore glad to see it presented in the neat 
and cheap form of the edition now before us. The work was first 
published in 1681, and consists of sermons delivered in the usual 
course of his weekly ministrations. ‘The matter of these sermons is 
eminently spiritual, and bespeaks on the part of the author an intimate 
acquaintance with the practical operation of religion. He writes like 
one who could readily sympathize with all the moods of the Psalmist’s 
heart, and there is, therefore, notwithstanding the current defects of 
his age, great interest and great power in his discourses. ‘ Their de- 
sign,’ remarks Mr. Alsop, ‘is practical, beginning with the under- 
standing, dealing with the affections, but still driving on the design 
of practical holiness.’ 

The large infusion of evangelical sentiment and of warm-hearted 
and earnest piety throughout the work, may be advantageously imi- 
tated by our rising ministry. 





































The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems of William Shakspere. 
Edited by Charles Knight. Second Edition. Vol. IJ. London: 
Knight and Co. , 


The second volume of an edition which promises to accomplish, on 
behalf of the text and illustration of Shakspere, all which can reason- 
ably be looked for at the hands of an enlightened and reverential 
criticism. It is scarcely necessary to say, that the volume is got up 
in a thoroughly handsome style, so as to be in perfect keeping with 
the editorial skill and labour which have been expended on it. It 
contains a ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’ 
‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ and ‘ Much Ado about Nothing.’ 


The Works of William Jay, collected and revised by himself. Vol. I. 
Morning and Evening Exercises. London: C. A. Bartlett. 


This volume, which constitutes the second of the uniform edition, 
contains the morning and evening exercises for April, May, and June. 
The character of its contents is too well known to need extended 
description. It is enough to say, that they form a storehouse of prac- 
tical wisdom and experimental piety, to which there are few superiors 
in our language. As a devotional companion, these Exercises will be 
found invaluable, whilst the style of the author, by the novel and 
striking mode in which it sometimes exhibits religious truth, is admir- 
ably adapted to awaken attention, and to lead on the mind to serious 
and profitable reflections. 


The Modern Persecutor Delineated. London: J. Dinnis. 

Dr. Vaughan is known to be the author of this seasonable tract, 
which addresses itself to the correction of an evil under which many 
of our brethren groan. Those of us who inhabit large towns are hap- 
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pily exempted from its operation; but others less favourably situated 
are subjected to a thousand annoyances affecting their social position 
and secular prosperity. We hear of these things from every quarter 
of the country, and are indignant at the meanness and rancour which 
they evidence. ° Our complaint just now,’ as Dr. Vaughan remarks, 
‘is not so much of bad laws, or bad rulers, as of the wrongs inflicted 
by the abuse of private wealth and private power. By this means, 
Protestant disseaters are punished—punished as such, and punished 
often without mercy. They almost everywhere find, that to be honest 
in religion is to become subject to privation and injury in their 
worldly affairs ; their landlords, their customers, and their employers, 
become their persecutors for this cause. ‘The course expected from 
them is, that they shall go to church, and not to the dissenting chapel ; 
and in the case of the more dependent, it is required that their children 
also shall be sent for education to the schools of the established church, 
and not to schools connected with dissenters.’ ‘This is the new Act 
of Uniformity which churchmen have set up, and the punishment for 
non-compliance is discountenance and loss. Against such a state of 
things it becomes every friend of religious liberty to set himself. It 
is at once most vicious in principle and pernicious in operation—is 
so bad, so utterly abhorrent from the temper of Christianity, that its 
general exposure cannot fail, from very shame, to effect its partial 
correction. Wethank Dr. Vaughan for the good service he has ren- 
dered in the publication of this tract, and strongly recommend its 
extensive circulation wherever such cases of petty persecution occur. 


Hints Illustrative of the Duty of Dissent. By the Rev. Thomas 
Binney. Third Edition. London: Dinnis. 

A Manual Explanatory of Congregational Principles. By George 
Payne, LL.D. London: Dinnis. 


We have sometimes thought that our reverend brethren, the dis- 
senting ministry, and our sagacious brethren, the dissenting laity, 
evince about as much wisdom in relation to their principles as any 
set of personages to be found within the limits of this kingdom. Of 
course, we have never ventured to think aloud on any topic half so 
profane as this sort of thinking would be deemed ; but, somehow or 
other, sueh a train of cogitation has often forced itself upon us, 
as we have marked how common it is for such persons to lament the 
inroads made upon dissent about them, and wholly to forget that they 
have themselves done nothing, or next to nothing, to prevent these 
inroads. In truth, so limited, in general, are the local efforts made to 
familiarize the minds of young or old with any just view of our prin- 
ciples, that were it not for the obvious scripturalness, reasonableness, 
and excellence which those principles carry along with them, they 
must, in a multitude of directions, have died out entirely, like an 
unfed lamp. 

The tracts at the head of this notice are both excellent, bearing 
strongly the characteristics of their respective authors. Dissenting 
ministers, or public-spirited laymen, should purchase such publications 
by scores, and make it a matter of business, by sale or gift, to put 
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them into wide circulation. If we would reap in favour of Noncon- 
formist principles, we must sow in favour of them—a very elementary 


lesson this, but one, unhappily, which thousands among us have yet to 
learn. aoereen . 














The Plain Christian guarded against some popular errors respecting 
the Scriptures, A Tract for these Times. By the Rey. J. Leit- 
child, D.D. 


Directions for the right and profitable reading of the Scriptures. A 


Second Tract for these Times. By the same. London: Ward 
and Co. 


Two admirable tracts, of the sound sense and useful tendency of 
which it would be difficult to speak too highly. The first discusses 
the inspiration, sufficiency, intelligibleness, and design of the Scrip- 
tures, in a manner well adapted to correct prevalent misconceptions, 
and to preserve the popular mind from being ensnared by the errors 
which our Oxford men are so industriously propagating. The second 
‘arries on the same subject, and lays down some general directions 
which evince the author’s practical knowledge of his theme, and an 
enlightened apprehension of the requirements of the case. Dr. Leif- 
child has acted wisely in taking high ground. If first principles are 
to be perpetually reasoned out as if doubtful, the practical applications 
of religious truth will and must be neglected, and the prime object of 
Christianity be thereby lost. It is surely time that the Christian 
teacher should assume the truth of the system he expounds, and our 
author has done this in admirable keeping with a due respect for the 
intellect of his readers. His style is clear and forcible, and there is 
a directness and practical cast in his logic and exhortations which 
win esteem, while they command attention. We trust he will continue 
his useful and unostentatious labours. 
























































A Manual of Electricity, Magnetism, and Metcorology. By Dionysius 
Lardner, F.R.S., &c. In two volumes. Vol. 1. pp. 439. 


This is one of the concluding works of the Cabinet Cyclopadia, and 
promises to be of considerable value and interest. When the work 
is completed we shall have more to say upon it. In the meantime, 
we may remark, that the present volume contains, in the shape of an 
extended ‘ Introduction,’ a very full and clearly-written history of the 
origin and progress of electrical science. 


The Young Islanders. A Tale of the Last Century. By Jeffrey 
Taylor. London: Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street. 12mo. 


Pretty good. We wish we could have dispensed with the qua- 
lifying word which comes first. The incidents are striking, and 
many of them well managed, especially that on which the tale 1s 
founded. The illustrations also are interesting, and the whole volume 
well got up; but the style in many places is not that which is best 
adapted to children. It is not simple enough, not sufliciently like 
De Foe. It is an amusing volume, nevertheless, and we doubt not will 
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be acceptable to youth. We recommend our young friends, however, 
not to trouble themselves about the Introduction, which contains one 
of the usual clumsy devices for representing a tale, which the author 
knows (and knows that ze all know) to be his own, and written but 
yesterday, as one edited from an old MS. of the last century. This is 
so stale a device that it argues some poverty of invention to resort to 
it. We must also be permitted to take exception to the ambitiously 
smart way in which the said Introduction is written. A simple, plain 
preface would have been a thousand times better. 





Treatises on Printing and Type Founding. By 'T. C. Hansard. Re- 
printed from the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopzdia Britannica. 
Edinburgh : Black. 1841. 12mo. pp. 234. 

g, in a cheap and portable form, the many 


The plan of republishing, , 
valuable scientific treatises contained in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
must commend itself to every one’s approval. By this means, many of 
the most important portions of that great work are accessible to those 
who could not afford to buy the whole. Each may obtain, in a form 
sufficiently full for all ordinary purposes, a treatise on the branch or 
branches of science most interesting to him. Not less than twenty of 
these treatises have now been published, of which that at the head of 
this article is certainly not the least valuable. It is compiled by a 
writer in every way most competent ; it is written with great perspi- 
cuity, even the more technical parts being expressed with sufficient 
clearness to be understood by the general reader ; it is full of informa- 
tion, either curious or useful, or both; includes all that concerns 
either the ancient history or the modern condition of the Art of Printing ; 
and is illustrated by some beautiful engravings, giving specimens of 
fac-similes of early types and characters, some of them in the coloured 
inks formerly used. ‘There is also an engraving of the different kinds 
of implements and machinery employed in the printing art, while many 
fac-similes also occur in the pages of the work itself. Perhaps our 
readers will get the best idea of the variety of the subjects treated in 
this volume, by an enumeration of the principal heads of the table of 
contents. Before we proceed to do this, however, we may remark that 
the value of the work is greatly increased by the addition of the Essay 
on Lithographic Printing, contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
by Mr. William Nichol.—The principal topics, each of which is 
treated with great fulness, are as follows :—Origin and History of the 
Art of Letter-press Printing—Account of the First Presses—Account 
of the Methods of Printing, as now p ‘actised—Stereoty ping —Poly- 
typage—Printing in Colours—Bank Notes—Printing Presses—Printing 
Machines—Reader’s Marks of Corrections—Sceales of Prices of Compo- 
sition—Acts of Parliament affecting Printers—Copperplate Printing 
—Lithography—History and Practice of the Art—Invention and 
Method of Type-founding—Specimens of Types and Plates. sg he work 
ought to find a place in the library of every one who takes an interest 
in this noble art. To literary men, some such work is indispensable ; 
and we do not think they could have a better. 
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titerary LEntelliqence, 


In the Press. 


The Rev. S. Davipson, LL.D., of Belfast, has now in the Press, his 
Second Volume on Biblical Science. The title j is, Sacred Hermeneutics de- 
veloped and applied. It will contain a History of Biblical Interpretation, 
from the New-Testament times to the period of the Reformation. including 
an Account of the Fathers, and of their merits as Expositors of Sc ripture. 


Just Published, 


The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and other Poems, of William Shak- 
spere. Edited by Charles Knight. Second Edition. Vol. II. 

The Jubilee of the World. ‘An Essay on Christian Missions among the 
Heathen. By the Rev. John Macfarlane. Collessie, Fifeshire. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. A Fac-simile 
reprint of the celebrated Genevan Testament. MbDLv1I. 

The Works of William Jay. Collected and revised by himself. Vol. IT. 

Poems from Eastern Sources. The Steadfast Prince, and other Poems. 
By Richard Chenevix French. 

The Hope of Israel. An Exposition. By the Rev. Henry Girdlestone, 
Rector of Landford, Wilts. 

Christian Missions to Heathen Nations. By Baptist W. Noel, M.A. 

History of the French Revolution. With special reference to the fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy. By the Rev. Frederick Fysh, M.A 

The Life and Labours of Adam Clarke. Second Edition. 

The Antiquities of the Christian Church. By the Rev. Lyman Coleman. 
Reprinted from the American Edition of 1841. 

Ancient Christianity, No. 8, Protestantism of the Church of England, (the 
Homilies and Liturgy.) 

A Wreath for the Tomb. An Essay and a Sermon on the Lessons taught 
by Sickness. By the Rev. Edw. Hitchcock, LL.D. Second Edition. 

History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigné. ‘Translated by D. D. Scott, Esq. Parts VI. to XII. 

Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Gospels. By Albert Barnes. 
Vol. 11., Luke and John. 

The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere. The Two Noble Kinsmen. Part XLII. 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. General Editor, W. T. 
Brande, Esq. Part XI. 

England in the Nineteenth Century. Northern Division, Part IL., Lan- 
eashire. Southern Division, Part I1., Cornwall. 

Our Home Population, or the Voluntary Principle and Lay Agency 
sanctioned of God, &e. By the Author of Counsels and Cautions addressed 
to Young Men. 

Atrican Light thrown on a Selection of Scripture Texts. By the Rev. 
Jolin Campbell. Second Edition. 

Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland. Voi. IV. 

The Local Preachers’ Journal. Parts I., II., III., 1V. 

A Pastor's Memorial to his former Flock. By John Macdonald, A.M. 

The Life of Cyprian. 

God in his Works, or Redemption in Creation. By the Rev. R. Hemp- 
hill, A.M. 

A Letter to R. W. Sibthorp, B.D., on the subject of his recent Pamphlet. 
By B. W. Newton. 

A Christian Companion for the Chamber of Sickness. 

Brief Notes of Hayti. By John Candler. 

















